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PREFACE. 



The books of the " Experimental Science Series for 
Beginners" originated in the earnest and honest desire 
to extend a knowledge of the art of experimenting, and 
to create a love of that noble art, which has worked so 
much good in our generation. 

These books, though written for all those who love 
experiments, and wish to know how to make them with 
cheap and simple apparatus, will, it is hoped, be found 
useful to teachers, and especially to the teachers and stu- 
dents in our Normal Schools. The majority of those who 
go from these schools will be called to positions where 
only a small amount of money can be obtained for the 
purchase of the apparatus needed in teaching science. 
These little books will show how many really excellent 
experiments may be made with the outlay of a few dol- 
lars, a little mechanical skill, 3,nd— patience. This last 
commodity neither I nor the school can furnish. The 
teacher is called on to supply this, and to give it as his 
share in the work of bringing the teaching of experimen- 
tal science into our schools. 



When the teacher haa once obtained tlje mastery over 
the esperinients he will never after he willing to teach 
without them ; for, as an honest teacher, he will know 
that he cannot teach without thorn. 

"Well-made experiments, the teacher's clear and flim- 
ple language describing them, and a free use of the black- . 
board, on which arc written the facts and laws which the 
experiments show — these make the best text-booka for 
beginnera in experimental science. 

Teach the pupil to read Nature in the language of ex- 
periment. Instruct him to guide with thoughtfulness the 
work of his hand, and with attention to receive the teach- 
ings of his eyes and cars. Books are well — they are in- 
dispensable in the study of principles, generalizations, and 
mathematical deductions made from laws established by 
experiment — but, " Ce n'eat pas assez de savoir lea prin- 
eipes, il faut savoir MANIPTJLER." 

Youths soon become enamored of work in which | 
their own hands cause the various actions of Nature to 
appear before them, and they find a new delight in a 
kind of study in which they receive instruction through 
the doings of their hands instead of through the reading 
of books. 

The object of this second book of the series is to show 
bow to make a connected series of experiments in Sound, 
These experiments arc to be made with the cheapest and 
simplest apparatus that the author has been able to devise. 
I have tried to be plain in giving directions for the e 



Htmction and use of this apparatus. In my descriptions 
of the experiments I have endeavored to be clear ; but in 
tliia I may have failed. If I have, I am sure that the ex- 
periments themselvea are true, honest, and of good report, 
and will Bupply all the shortcomings of language, which, 
even from the beat pens, gives but a weak and incomplete 
conception of an experiment. 

In Chapter II. is given an account of the order of the 
experiments. These have been carefully selected, and 
arranged so that one leads to the next. Each experiment 
has been made by me over and over again, and the series 
has been performed before me by beginners in the art. I 
therefore know that they will all succeed if my directions 
are perseveringly followed. The experiments are num- 
bered in order up to 130, so that they may be referred to 
from this work, and from the other books of the series. 

Several of the instmmcnts described are new, and 
many of the experiments are so pleasing in tbeir action 
that they may be of interest to my scientific brethren, and 
to those engaged with college classes. I would refer to 
the instruments or experiments described in Experiments 
1, 2, 17, 33, 34, 43 to 59, 61, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 73, 74, 
78, 79, 100, 104, 105, 107, 108, 110, 113, 121, 122, 1>J5, 
136, 127. 

A lively interest has recently been excited in the sub- 
ject of Sound by two of the most remarkable inventions 
of this cenlnry : Bell's Telephone, and the Speaking and 
Singing Phonograph of Mr. Thomas A. Edison. The first 
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named of these inventions will be described in the fourth 
book of the series ; the second I describe, with two ex- 
cellent engravings, at the end of this volume. 

The experiments have been completed for the remain- 
ing books of the series, which will appear in the following 
order (L " Light ; " H. " Sound," already pubUshed) : in. 
" Vision, and the Nature of Light ; " IV. " Electricity 
and Magnetism ; " V. " Heat ; " VI. " Mechanics ; " VH. 
" Chemistry ; " VIII. " The Art of Experimenting with 
Cheap and Simple Instruments." 

Mr. Barnard, who was associated with me in writing 
the book on " Light," found that his engagements did not 
permit him to continue his work on the series. 

Since the publication of " Light " I have received the 
request, from various parts of the country, that I should 
make arrangements with some competent instrument- 
maker, who will supply sets of apparatus to go with the 
books of the series. This I have done, and Samuel 
Ilawkridge, instrument-maker to the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hbboken, New Jersey, will supply the 
sets of apparatus for " Light " and " Sound " at the rates 
given in his price-list at the end of this volume. The 
separate pieces of the apparatus for " Sound " are num- 
bered to correspond to the numbers of the experiments in 
the book. By this plan the purchaser knows which pieces 
of apparatus go together, and is also informed of their 
uses. The student may find it cheaper to hunt up the 
materials, and then make his own apparatus ; but so 
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many have desired to have the sets ready for use that I 
have complied with their request. Of course it will be 
understood that the instrument-maker must be paid for 
the time taken in finding the objects in the market, and 
for the labor and skill spent in making the apparatus, 
and in packing it in convenient boxes. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

To know how the various sounds of Nature and of 
music are made ; to understand the action of the mechan- 
ical contrivances in our throat and ears, with whieh we 
speak and hear ; to be able to explain the cause of the 
different tones of musical inBtruments ; to know why cer- 
tain notes sounded together ^ve harmony, wbile others 
make discord ; such knowledge ia certainly valuable, cu- 
rious, and interestbig. Yon may read about these things, 
but a better way is to study the things themselves, by 
making experiments, and these experiments will tell yon 
better than books about the catisca and the nature of 
sounds. 

To make an experiment means to put certain things ' 
in relation with certain other things, for the purpose of 
finding out how they act on each other. An experiment 
ia, therefore, a finding out. 

It is the aim of this book to show you how to construct 
your own apparatus out of cheap and common things, and 
to aid you in becoming an experimenter. The student 
should, with patience and thoughtfulneas, make each ex- 
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periment in order, for they have been arranged bo that 
one leads naturally to the making aiid understanding of 
the next. If the first, aeeond, or even third trial does not 
give soceesa, do not be discouraged, for the oldest and 
most gifted experimenters often fail ; yet they have made 
noble discoveries in science by their experiments, because 
they had patience and perseverance, as well as skill and 
knowledge. Do not be dishcaitened, and you will become 
a skillful experimenter. 

In making an experiment, we may work alone, or we 
may perform the work in the company of our friends, so 
that a large number may see what we do, and assist in 
making the experiment. To exhibit an experiment on a 
large scale, so that all the people in a room may see it, we 
need a magic-lantern, A lantern with a good artificial 
light will cost a great deal of money, but by using the 
water-lantern and heliostat, described in the first book of 
this series, and employing the sun for a light, we can ex- 
hibit many of our experiments in sound, in the most beau- 
tiful manner, before a large company, and at a trifling 

ic, the lantern is not essential, and if 
yon do not wish to use it you can perform all of the ex- 
periments without its aid, 

TQE HELIOSTAT. 
The word " heliostat" is formed of two Greek words — 
helios, the eun, and statos, standing. There ia an instru- 
ment so named, because it keeps a reflected beam of 
sunlight constantly pointing in the same direction. In 
" Light," the first book of this aeries, we have given a de- 
scription of a simple heliostat ; but, as some of our readers 
may not have that volume, we here give a short descrip- 
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tion of the maimer of maMng and using that instrument : 
The Bun, in Ms daily apparent path through the sky, 
moves as though he were fixed to the surface of a vast 
glohe, which makes a daily revolution around an axis. 
This axis is found hy drawing a line from a point near the 
pole-star to the centre of the earth, and then continuing 




this line heyond the earth till it meets the heavens in a 
spot which can he pointed out only by those who live 
Bonth of the earth's equator. This line is the axis around 
which the sphere of the heavens appears to revolve once 
in a day. The knowledge ot this motion of the sun ena- 
bles us to construct an instrament with a movable mirror 
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which will reflect his beams in one direction from sunrise 
to sunset. 

Figa. 1 &nd 3 are drawings of the heliostat. The 
scale at the bottom of Fig. 1 gives in inches the size of 
the part« of the lower drawing, ^ is a round wooden 
rod, which we call the polar axis of the heliostat, because 
it points toward the pole-star when the instrument is in 
the proper position for use. This axis turns freely in a 
hole in the board A B, and in the block K. A wooden 
washer M, which is slid over the axis and is fastened to it, 
rests on the hlock K, and thus keeps the axis from slip- 
ping down. The end S of the axis has a slot cut in it, 
and a semicircle of wood O, which is screwed to the back 
of a board carrying the mirror N, turns in this slot around 
a carriage -bolt, as shown in the figure. This movable 
mirror is fastened to the board either by strings or by 
elastic bands, which go around the ends of the board and 
mirror. The mirror should be of silvered glass, not of 
common looking-glass. It is, as stated in Fig. 2, 9J inches 
long and 6 inohes wide. 

Since the sun in his daily course through the heavens 
appears to move as though attached to the surface of a 
sphere, which revolves on an axis parallel to the polar axis 
of the heliostat, it follows that, if we tilt the mirror JV 
so that the sunbeam which strikes it is reflected down- 
ward in the direction of the polar axis H, then, by simply 
turning this axis with the sun as he moves in the sky, we 
can keep his rays constantly reflected in that direction. 
The dotted line and arrow going from the miiTor JV to 
show the direction of the reflected rays. But this is not 
a convenient direction in which to have the sunbeam, so we 
flx at another mirror, 6 inches high and 5j^ inches wide, 
which reflects the beam from to B, through a hole of 5 
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inches diameter cut in the board A S. Bracltcts, 14 X 12 
inches, with their 13-iiich sides screwed to the board A B, y 
Bupport a shelf D, which holds the mirror 0. 

Each morning in the year the sun appears on the hori- 
zon at a different point on the celestial sphere, so that on 
different days we have to give the mirror JSTs, different 
tilt toward the sun. At the equinoxes, that Ls, on the SOth 
day of March and September, the rays fall at right an- , 
gles to the axis H, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2, and the 
mirror in Fig, 1 is placed at the proper tilt for those days. 
In Fig. 2 the tilt of the mirror is also given for the days ' 
of the summer and winter solstices. 

As we go north, say to Boston, the north star rises to : 
a greater height above the horizon, so the axis of our ] 
hehostat at Boston must stand more upright than at Nev 
York, and have the position marked " 42° 22', Boston.** 
Going south, say to New Orleans, we shall see the pole-star 
shining above the horizon, at a height which is one-fourth 
less than the height it appears at in New York ; therefore, 
at New Orleans, the polar axis of the heliostat is lowered 
into the position marked "29° 58", New Orleans." So 
we see that in different latitudes the axis of our heliostat 
has to be placed at different angles with the horizontal 
line. In order that the instrument may work correctly, 
the angle which it should make with the horizon is the 
same via the latitude of the place. These are the angles 
written before the places named in Fig. 2, These changes 
in the slant of the polar axis for different latitudes need 
like changes in the shape of the block K ; but if one first 
draws the correct line in which the axis goes through the 
board A B, the block K can be formed without trouble. 

ExPEBiMEJjT 1.^ — To place the heliostat in position for 
use, we raise the sash of a southern window, and e 
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the board A H between its jamba, witb the mirrors out- 
side and the polar axis inside the room. With a shawl or 
blanket closely cover that part of the window above the 
board A £,so us to keep out all light except what cornea 
into the room through the hole Ji. The movable mirror 
is now turned toward the sun, and tilted so that the beam 
from it ia reflected by the fixed mirror into a horizontal 
direction, and at right angles to the board A £. If the 
window faces the south the heliostat will work with entire 
saccesB. If the window does not truly face the south, then 
the board A B should be tilted sideways tUl it does face 
that direction, and any opening thus made between the 
board A S and the window-sash may be closed with a 
atrip of wood. 

THE WATEK-LANTERN. 
Fig. 3 represents a wooden box containing a mirror 
placed inside at an angle of 45°, and supported by wood 
slats fastened to the sides of the box. The side of the box 
opposite the mirror is open. In the top of the box is a 
round hole 5 inches (12.7 centimetres) in diameter. In 
this hole rests a hemispherical glass dish, 5J inches (14 
centimetres) in diameter, made by cutting off the round 
top of a glass shade. At the back of the box ia a wooden 
slide carrying a horizontal shelf on its top. This slide has 
a long slot cut in it, and, by means of a bolt and nut fas- 
tened to the back of the box, it can be made fast at any 
required height. This slide is 16 inohea (40.6 centimetres) 
long, 5 inches (12.T centimetres) wide, and f inch (19 mil- 
limt'tres) thick. The shelf ia 7 inohea (17.8 centimetres) 
long and 6 inches (12 " centimetres) wide, and has a hole 

diameter cut in its centre. 

l>ack of the box in the 





slot, to serve as a guide in raising and lowering the slide 
which* carries the lena. On the bole in the shelf rests a large 
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[ watch-glaea, or shallow dish, abont 4 inches (10.1 centi- 
metres) in diameter. A plano-convex lens may be nsed 

. in its place. On each side of the sbelf are two npright 
wooden arms, and on screws, which go throngh them, is 
BwuDg a looking-glass, 7 inches (17.8 centimetres) long 
and 4 inches (10.1 centimetres) wide. 

ExrKEiME;sT 3. — Place this lantern before the helio- 
etat, so that the full beam of light will be reflected from 
the mirror upward through the glass bowl and the watch- 
glaaa.' Fill each of these with clear water, and then place 
the swinging mirror at an angle of 45°. Hang up a large 
ecreen of white cotton cloth, or sheet, in front of the lan- 
tern, and from 15 to 40 feet (4.5 to 12.2 metres) distant. 
On this screen will appear a circle of light projected from 
the lantern. Get a piece of smoked glass, and trace upon 
it some letters, and then lay it on the water-lens. The 
image of the letters will appear on the screen, in white on 
a blact ground. If they are not distinct, loosen the nut 
at the back of the box, and move the wooden slide up or 
down till the right focus is obtained. 

This water-lautem may now be used for all the work 
performed with ordinary magic-lanterns. Place a sheet 
of clear glass over the large lens, to keep the dust out of 
the water, and then you can lay common lantern-slides on 
thia aa in a ma^c-lantem, 

■ Dr. R. M. Ferguson first used a condensing leoa made of a gliaa 
Bbade filled with water. See Qaartcrly Journal of Scienee, April, 1872. 
Subsequently, Profcsaor Henry Uortoa made a natdi-glass filled witb 
water, or other liquid, serve for the projecting lens of the laulern, 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ON THE ORDER OF THE EXPERIMENTS IN THIS 

BOOK. 

In Chapter I. axe explained the construction and use of 
the heliostat and water-lantern. In Chapter IV. we begin 
by experimenting on the three ways in which a body may 
vibrate. We show that it may swing to and fro like a 
pendulum ; that it may vibrate by shortening and length- 
ening ; and that it may vibrate by twisting and untwist- 
ing itself. Then we study the nature of vibratory motions, 
and find that they are like the motion of a swinging pen- 
dulum ; and the motion of the pendulum we discover is 
exactly like the apparent motion of a ball looked at in the 
direction of the plane of a circle, in which it revolves with 
a uniform velocity. 

We then, in Chapter Y., expeiiment on those vibra- 
tions whose frequency is so great that they cause sound ; 
and show, in this and the next chapter, that whenever we 
perceive a sound some solid, liquid, or gaseous body is in 
a state of rapid vibration, and that these vibrations go 
from the vibrating body to the ear through a solid, liquid, 
or gas — air being generally the medium which transmits 
the vibrations. These vibrations, acting on the ear, make 
the auditory-nerve fibrils tremble, and thus is caused the 
sensation of sound. 
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In Chapter VIII. are esperiments which show howi 
these vibrations are transmitted through Bolids, liqmde, 
and gases, to a distance from the source of the sound. 
The knowledge of how the sonorous vibrations travel 
through the air leads to experiments in which we make 
two sonorous vibrations meet, and, by their mutual action, 
or interference, cause rest in the air and silence to the 
ear. This silence may be eontinnous, or it may be of short 
duration altematiug with sound, and in this case we have 
" beats." 

Chapter IX. gives Professor Rood's very sti-iking ex- 
periment showing the reflection of sound. In Experi- 
ment No. 7S, of Chapter VIII., I show how we may read- 
ily obtain reflection of sound from a gas-flame. 

In Chapter X. we give experiments with a siren made 
of card-board, and with it show that the pitch of sounds 
rises with the frequency of the vibrations causing them. 
With the same siren, in connection with a resonant tube 
tuned to a tuning-fork, we determine the number of vibra- 
tions the fork makes in a second. With the same tube and 
fork we then measure the velocity of sound in air. With 
the same siren, in Chapter XI., the experimenter finds 
that the notes of the gamut are given by a series of vibra- 
tions whose numbers per second hear to one another cer- 
tain fixed numerical relations. 

In Chapter XII. we experiment with a cheap so- 
nometer, and find the law which connects the length 
of a string with the frequency of its vibrations ; then, 
with this law in our possession, we make the sonometer 
give all the notes of the gamut and the sounds of the har- 
monic series. 

In Chapters XIII., XIV., and XV., are described ex- 
periments showing the caqse of the varying intensities of 
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sounds, experiments on the sympathetic vibrations of 
bodies, and on the change made in the pitch of a sounding 
body by moving it. 

The cause of the different quality of sounds is explained 
in Chapter XVI., and then follow, in Chapter XVII., ex- 
periments on the analysis of compound sounds, and on the 
formation of compound sounds by sounding together the 
simple sounds which compose them. In this chapter is 
also found an experiment in which is reproduced the mo- 
tion of a molecule of air when it is acted on, at the same 
time, by the vibrations giving the first six harmonics of a 
compound sound ; also, directions for making a very sim- 
ple form of KOnig's vibrating flame, and a cheap revolving 
mirror in which to view the flame. 

Chapter XVIII. contains experiments on the voice in 
talking and singing. After explaining how we speak, I 
give experiments on the resonance of the oral cavity, and 
then show how a toy trumpet can be made to speak, and 
a talking machine made out of the trumpet and an orange. 
This chapter concludes with accounts of the talking ma- 
chine of Faber, of Vienna, and of the recently invented 
talking and singing machine of Mr. Edison, which is in- 
deed the acoustic marvel of the century. 

Chapter XIX. concludes the book, and gives a short 
explanation of the causes of harmony and discord. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

0^ TUB NATURE OF SOUND. 

Sound is the sensation peculiar to tlie ear. This sen- 
sation IB cauaed by rapidly succeeding to-and-fro motions 
of the air which touches the outside surface of the 
di-um-fildn of the ear. These to-and-fro motions may 
he given to the air by a distant body, like a string of a 
violin. The string moves to and fro, that is, it vibrates. 
Tliese vibrations of the string act on the bridge of the 
violin, which rests on the belly or sounding-board of the 
instrument. The surface of the sounding-board is thus 
set trembling, and these tremors, or vibrations, spread 
through the air in all directions around the instrument, 
somewhat in the manner that water-waves spread around 
the place where a atone has been dropped into a quiet pond. 
These tremors of the air, however, are not sound, hut the 
cause of sound. Sound, as we have said, is a sensation y 
but, as the cause of this sensation is always vibration, we 
call those vibrations which give this sensation sonorous 
vibrations. Thus, if we examine attentively the vibrat- 
ing string of the violin, wo shall see that it looks like a 
shadowy spindle, showing that the string swings quickly 
to and fro ; but, on closing the ears, the sensation of sound 
disappears, and thtre remains to ua only the sight of the 
quick to-and-fro motion which, the moment before, caused 
the sound. 
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Behind the dnim-skiu of the ear is a jointed chain o 
three little hones, T^e one, // of Fig. 4, attached to t 
drum-sldii, is called the hammer ; the nest, A, is called 
the anvil ; the third, fi, haa the exact form of a Btiirupj 
and ia called the sHrrup-bone. This last bone of the c 
is attached to an oval membrane, which Ls a little larger 
than the foot of the stirrup. This oval membrane close 




a hole opening into the caTity forming the inner ear ^ 
cavity tunneled out of the hardest bone of the head, ! 
having a very complex form. The oval hole just spokei 
of opens into a globular portion of the cavity, known i 
the vestibule, and from this lead three semicircular ca-l 
nals, SG, and also a cavity, C, of such a marked resem-l 
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blance to a snail's shell that it is called cochlea, the Latin 
word for that object. The cavity of the inner ear is filled 
with a liquid, in which spread out the delicate fibres of 
the auditory nerve. 

Let us consider how this wonderful little instrument 
acts when sonorous vibrations reach it. Imagine the 
■violin-string vibrating 500 times in one second. The 
sounding-board also makes 500 vibrations in a second. 
The air touching the violin is set trembling with 500 
tremors a, second, and these tremors speed with a velocity 
of 1,100 feet in a second in all directions through the sur- 
rounding air. They soon reach the drum-skin of the ear. 
The latter, being elastic, moves in and out with the air 
which touches it. Then this membrane, in its turn, 
pushes and pulls the little ear-bones 500 times in a second. 
The last bone, the little stirrup, finally receives the vibra- 
tions sent from the violin-string, and sends them into the 
fluid of the inner ear, where they shake the fibres of the 
auditory nerve 500 times in a second. These tremors of 
the nerve — how we know not — so aifect the brain that we 
have the sensation which we call sound. The description 
we have just given is not that of a pictm'e created by the 
imagination, but is an account of what really esists, and 
of what can actually be seen by tJe aid of the proper 
instruments. 

A body may vibrate more or less frequently in a sec- 
ond ; it may swing over a gi-eater or less space ; and it 
may have several minute tremors while it makes its main 
swing. These differences in vibrations make sounds higher 
or lower in pitch, loud or soft, simple or compound. It is 
easy to say all this, but really, to understand it, one must 
make experiments and discover these facts for himself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE NATURE OF VIBRATORY MOTIONS. 

The character of a sound depends on the nature of the 
vibrations which cause it, therefore our first experiments 
will be with vibrations which are so slow that we can 
study the nature of these peculiar motions. These experi- 
ments will be followed by others on vibrations of the same 
kind, only differing in this — that they are so rapid and 
frequent that they cause sounds. A correct knowledge of 
the nature of these motions* lies at the foundation of a 
clear understanding of the nature of sound. We hope 
that the student will make these experiments with care, 
and keenly observe them. 

ExPEBiMENT 3. — At the toy-shops you can buy for a 
few cents a wooden ball having a piece of elastic rubber 
fastened to it. Take out the elastic and lay it aside, as 
we shall need it in another experiment. Get a piece of fine 
brass wire, about 2 feet (61 centimetres) long, and fasten 
it to the ball. The weight of the ball should pull the wire 
straight, and, if it does not, a finer wire must be used. 
Hold the end of the wire in the left hand, and with the 
right hand draw the ball to one side. Let it go, and it 
will swing backward and forward like the pendulum of a 
clock. This kind of movement we call a pendulous or 
transverse vibration. 
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ExPERiMEST 4. — Cut oat a. narrow triangle of paper, 
4 inches (10 centimetrcB) long, and paste it to the bottom 
of the ball. Twist the wire which Bupports the ball by 
turning the latter half round, and watch the paper pointer 
i it swings fiist one way and then the other. Here we 
have another kind of vibration, a motion caused by the 
twisting and untwisting of the wire. Such a motion is 
called a torsional vibration. 

ExPEHiMKNT 5. — Take off the wire and the paper and 
pat the elastic on the ball. Hold the end of the elastic in one 
band, and with the other pull the ball gently downward, 
then let it go. It vibrates up and down in the direction 
of the length of the elastic. Hence we call this kind of 
motion a longitudinal vibnitton. 

These ejcperimenta show ua the three kinds of vibi-a- 
[ tions, transverse, torsional, and longitudinal. They differ 
in direction, but all have the same manner of moving; for 
the different kinds of vibration, transverse, longitudinal, 
and torsional, go through motions with the same changes in 
velocity as take place in the swings of an ordinary pendu- 
lum. These vibrations all stait from a position of momen- 
tary rest. The motion beglna slowly, and gets faster and 
faster till the body gains the position it naturally has when 
it is at rest — at this point it has its greatest velocity. 
Passing this point, it goes slower and slower till it again 
conies momentarily to rest, and then begins its backward 
motion, and- repeats again the same changes in velocity. 

It is now necessary that the student should gain clear 
ideas of the nature of this pendulous motion. It is the 
cause of sound. It exists throughout all the air in which 
a soimd may be perceived, and, by the changes in the num- 
ber, extent of awing, and combinations of these pendular 
motions, all the changes of pitch, of intensity, and of quality 
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of sound are produced. Therefore, the knowledge 
we now desire to give the reader hea at the very f( 
tion of a correct understanding of the subject of 1 
book. 

An experiment is the key to this knowledge. It is th^ J 
experiment with 

TDE CONICAL TENBtfLUM. 

An ordinary pendulum changes its speed durii 
swings right and left exactly as a ball appears to c 
its speed when this ball revolves with a uniform sp 
a circle, and wc look at it along a line of sight whi 
is in tbe plane of the circle. 

ExPEKiMEST 6, — Let one take the ball and wire t 
the farther end of the room, and by a slight circular mo< 
tion of the end of the wire cause the ball to revolve in a 
circle. Soon the ball acquires a oniform speed around t 
circle, and then it forms wbat is called a conical per 
lum; a kind of pendulum sometimes used in clocks. 1 
stoop down till your eye is on a level with the 1 
This you will know by the ball appearing to move f 
side to side in a straight line. Study this motion oar 
fully. It reproduces exactly the motion of an ordinu 
pendulum of the same length as that of the conical pendite 
lum. From this it follows that the greatest speed reached 
during tbe swing of an ordinary pendulum just equals t' 
uniform speed of the conical pendulum. That the appar- 
ent motion you are observing is really that of an oi-dinary 
pendulum, you will soon prove for yourself to your entire 
satisfaction ; and here let me say that one principle or 
fundamental fact seen in an experiment and patiently re- 
flected on ia worth a chapter of verbal descriptions of the 
same experiment. 
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Suppose that t!ie ball goes round the circle of Fig, 5 
in two seconds; then, as the circumference is divided into 16 
equal parts, the ball naoves from 1 to 2, or from 3 to 3, or 
from 3 to 4, and so on, in one-eighth of a second. Bat to 
the observer, who looks at this motion in the direction of the 
plane of the paper, the ball appears to go from 1 to 2, from 
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3 to 3, from 3 to 4, etc., on a hne A B, while it really 
goes from 1 to 2, from 2 to 3, from 3 to 4, etc., in the cir- 
cle. The ball when at 1 is passing directly across the line 
of sight, and, therefore, appears with its greatest velocity; 
but when it is in the circle at 5 it is going away from the 
observer, and when at 13 it is coming toward him, and, 
therefore, although the ball is really moving with its regu- 
lar speed when at 5 and 13, yet it appears when at these 
points momentarily at rest. From a comparison of the 
similarly numbered positions of the ball in the circle and 
on the line A B, it is evident that tlie ball appeai-s to go 
from Ato B and from B back to A in the time it takes to 
go from 13, ronnd the whole circle, to 13 again. That is, 
the ball appears to vibrate from ^1 to -B in the time of one 
second, in which time it really baa gone just half round 
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the circle. A compaiison of the unequal leugths, 18 to IS, 
13 to U, 11 to 10, etc., on the line A B, over which the 
ball goes in equal times, gives the student a clear idea 
of the varying velocity of a swinging pendulum. 

THE SAHD-PENDUL0M. 




^^^^_^_^^^^3Sg^»^ 



Fig. 6 represents an upnght frame of wood standing 
on a platform and supporting a tv eight that hangs by a 
cord. ^1 ^ 19 a flat board about 3 feet (61 centimetres) 
long and 14 inches (35 5 centimetres) wide B £ are 
two uprights so high that the distance from the under 
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aide of the cross-beam C to the platform A A is exactly 
41-jV inches (1 metre and 45 millimetres). The cross-beam 
C is 18 inches (45.7 centimetres) long. At .ZJ is a wooden 
post standing upright on the platform. Get a lead disk, 
or bob, 3^ inches {8 centimetres) in diameter and 5 inch 
(16 millimetres) thick. In the centre of this ia a hole 1 
inch (25 millimetres) in diameter. This disk may easily 
be cast in aand from a wooden pattern. At the tinner's 
we may have made a Uttle tin cone 1^^ inch (30 milli- 
metres) wide at top and 2i inches (57 millimetres) deep, 
and drawn to a fine point. Carefully file off the point 
till a hole is made in the tip of the cone of about -ff inch 
in diameter. Place the tin cane in the hole in the lead 
disk, and keep it in place by stuffing wax around it. A 
glass funnel, as shown in the figure, may be used instead 
of the tin cone. With an awl diill three email holes 
through the upper edge of the bob at equal distances from 
each other. To mount the pendulum, we need about 9 feet 
(271.5 centimetres) of fine strong cord, like trout-line. 
Take three more pieces of this cord, each 10 inches (25.4 
centimetres) long, and draw one through each of the holes 
in the lead bob and knot it there, and then draw them to- 
gether and knot them evenly together above the bob, as 
shown in the figure. On the cross-bar, at the top of the 
frame, is a wooden peg shaped like the keys used in a 
violin. This is inserted in a hole in the bar — at i^in the 
figure. Having done this, fasten one end of the piece of 
trout-line to the three cords of the bob, and pass the other 
end upward through the hole marked JS'/ then pass it 
through the hole in the key F; turn the key round several 
time^; then pass the cord through the hole at (?, to the bob, 
and fasten it thei'e to the cords. Then get a small bit of 
copper wire and bciitl it once round the two cords just 
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above the knot, as at r in the figure. This wire ring, and 
the upright post at the side of the platform, we do not need 
at present, but they will be used in future experiments 
with this pendulum. 

Tack on the platform A A 2k strip of wood I, This 
serves as a guide, along which we can slide the small board 
m, on which is tacked a piece of paper. 

Experiment 7. — Fill the funnel with sand, and, while 
the pendulum is stationary, steadily slide the board under 
it. The running sand will be laid along X M, Fig. 7, in 
a straight line. If the board was slid under the sand dur- 
ing exactly two seconds of time, then the length of this 
line may stand for two seconds, and one-half of it may 
stand for one second, and so on. Thus, we see how time 
may be recorded in the length of a line. 

Brush off the heaps of sand at the ends of the line, and 
bring the left-hand end of the sand-line directly under the 
point of the funnel, when the latter is at rest. Draw the 
lead bob to one side, to a point which is at right angles 




Fig. T. 



to the length of the line, and let it go. It swings to and 
fro, and leaves a track of sand, a b, which is at right an- 
-yles to the line Z M, Fig. 7. 
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Snpposo that the pendulum goes from a to b, or from 
& to a, in ouo second, and that, while the point of the fun- 
nel is jnat over X, we slide the board so that, in two eec- 
onda, the end M of the line i M comes under the point 
of the funnel. In this case, the sand will be strewed by 
the pendulum to and fro, while the paper moves under it 
through the distance X M. The result is, that the eand 
appears on the paper in a beautiful curve, i C N J> M. 
Half of this curve is on one side of X M, the other half 
on the opposite side of this line. 

The experimenter may find it difficult to begin moving 
the paper at the very instant that the mouth of the funnel 
is over X ,• bnt, after several trials, he will succeed in do- 
ing this. Also, be need not keep the two aand-Iines, X M 
and a h, on paper during these trials ; be may as well 
use their traces, made by drawing a sharply-pointed pencil 
through them on to the paper. 

By having a longer board, or by sliding the board 
slowly under the pendulum, a trace with many waves in 
it may be formed, as in Fig. 8. 

Fis. S. 

As the sand-pendulum swung just like an ordinary 
pendulum when it made the wavy lines of Figs. 7 and 8, It 
follows that those lines must be peculiar to the motion of 
a pendulum, and may serve to distinguish it. If so, this 
curve must have some sort of connection with the motion 
of the conical pendulum, described in Experiment fl. 
TliiB is so, and this connection will be found out by an 
attentive study of Fig. 9. 



In this figure we again see a 
wavy curve, under the same circa- 
lar figure which we used in explain- 
ing how the motion of an ordinary 
pendulum may be obtained from 
the motion of a conical pendulum. 
This wavy curve is made directly 
from measures on the circular fig- 
ure, and certainly bears a striking 
resemblance to the wavy trace made 
by the sand-pendulum in Experi- 
ment 7. You will soon see that to 
prove that these two curves are 
precisely the same, is to prove that 
the apparent motion of the conical 
pendulum is exactly like the mo- 
tion of the ordinary pendulum. 

The wavy line of Fig. 9 is thus 
formed : The dots on ^ _B, as al- 
ready explained, show the appar- 
ent places of the ball on this line, 
when the ball really is at the points 
correspondingly numbered on the 
circumference of the circle. With- 
out proof, we stated that this ap- 
parent motion on the line A B was 
exactly like the motion of a pen- 
dulum. This we must now prove. 
The straight line i Jf is equal to 
the circumference of the circle 
stretched out. It is made thus: Wo 
take in a pair of dividers the dis- *^"' *' 

tance 1 to 3, or 3 to 3, etc., from the circle, and step this 
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distaDcc off 10 times on the line Z M ; henco X M 
equals the length of the circiiinference of the circle. In 
time this length stands for two seconds, for the ball in 
Experiment 6 took two seconds to go round the circle. 
TliiB same length, yon will also obserre, was made in the 
same time as the sand-line i Jff was made in Experiment 7. 
In Fig, 9 the length i M, of two seconds, ia divided into 16 
parta ; hence each of tlicin equais one-eighth of a second, 
just as the eame lengths in the circle equal eighths of a 
second. Thus the line i M of Fig. 9, as far as a record 
of time is concerned, ia exactly Uke the sand-line L M oi 
Experiment 7, and the line A. S oi Fig. 9, in which the 
ball appeared to move, is like the line ff 6 of Fig, 7, along 
which the sand -pendulum swung. 

Now take the lengths from 1 to 2, 1 to 3, 1 to 4, 1 to fi, 
and so on, from the line ^ Ji of Fig. fl, and place these 
lengths at right angles to the line i Jf at the points 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, and bo on ; by doing 60, we actually take the dis- 
tances at which the ball appeared from 1 (its place of 
greatest velocity), and transfer them to i M; therefore, 
these distances correspond to the distances from Xi M, 
Fig. 7, to which the sand-pendulum had swung at the end 
of the times marked on i J/'of Fig. 9. 

Join the ends of all these lines, 2 2', 3 3', 4 4', etc., by 
drawing a curve through them, and we have the wavy 
line of Fig. 9. 

This curve evidently corresponds to the curve L G N 
I) M at Fig. 7 made by the sand-pendulum ; and it must 
be evident that, If this curve of Fig. 9 is exactly like the 
curve traced by the sand-pendulum in Experiment 7, it 
follows that the apparent motion of the conical pendulum, 
as seen in the plane in which it revolves, ia exactly like 
the re-al motion of an ordinary pendulum. 
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ExPEEiMKNT 8, — To test this, we make on a piece 4 
papor one of the wavy curves exactly as wo made the o 
in Fig. 0, and we tack this paper on the board L M 6 
the sand-pendulum, being careful that when the board f|y 
filid under the stationary pendulum the point of the foi 
nei goes precisely over the centre line L M (Fig. 9) h 
the ourve. ' 

Now draw the point of the funnel aside to a dista 
from the line L jtf equal to one-half of A B, or, what b 
same, from 5 to 5' of Fig. 9. Pour sand in the funnel, a 
let the bob go. At the moment the point of the funnel iil 
over L, slide the board along so that, when the point ( 
the funnel cornea the third time to the line i Jf, it is I 
the end M of this hne. This you may not succeed i 
doing at first, but after several trials you will e 
and then you will have an answer from the pendulum as t| 
the kind of motion it has, for you will see the sand fro 
the swinging pendulum strewed precisely over the cm 
yon placed under it. Thus you have conclusively provaj 
that the apparent motion of the conical pendulum, aloi 
the line A B, is exactly like the swinging motion of 8 
ordinary pendulum. 

As it is difficult to atart the board with a uniform n 
tion at the very moment the pendulum is over the 1 
i M, it may be as well to tack a piece of paper on 1 
board with no curve di-awn on it, and then practise t 
you succeed in sliding the board under the pendului%^ 
through the distance Ij M, in exactly the time that ifj 
takes the pendulum to make two swings. Now, if yosj 
have been careful to have had the swing of yonr pendl 
lum just equal to A S, or from 5 to 5' on the drawing a 
the carve, you will have made a curve in sand which ii|| 
precisely like the curve you have drawn ; for, if you trao4 
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the sand-curve on the paper by carefully drawing through 
it the sharp point of a pencil, and then place this trace 
against a wiudow-pane with the drawing of the curve, 
Fig. 9, directly over it, you will see that one curve lies 
directly over the other throughout all their lengths. 

This curve, which we have made from the circle in 
Fig. 9, and have traced in sand by the pendulum, is called 
the curve of sines, or the si7iusoid. It is so called because 
it is formed by atretching the circumference of a circle 
out into a line, and then dividing this line, L Moi Fig. 9, 
into any number of equal parts. From the points of these 
divisions, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., of i il^ we erect perpendicu- 
lars, 3 2', 3 3', 4 4', 5 5', etc., equal to the lines a 2, 
6 3, c 4, rf 5, etc., in the circle. These lines in the cir- 
cle are called sine^ ; so, when wc join the ends of these 
lines, erected to the straightened circumference, by a 
curve, we form the curve of sines, or the sinusoid. 

The sinusoid occurs often during the study of natural 
philosophy. We may meet with it again in our book on 
the nature of light, and it certainly will occur in our book 
on heat. 

AN ESPERIMEN'T WHICH GIVES US THE TRACE OF A 
VIBRATISG PINE ROD. 
A in Fig. 10 represents a rod 4 feet (121.9 centi- 
metres) long, 1 inch (35 millimetres) wide, and \ inch {6 
millimetres) thick, made of clear, well-seasoned pine. 
ITiis is fastened by means of small screws to the 
wooden box _B standing on a table. This box may 
be of any convenient size ; but, as it is to be used for 
another experiment, it may be made about 14 inches (35.5 
centimetres) square and 30 inches {76,3 centimetres) 
high, A shoe-box will answer for the purpose. This 
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box is placed on the table, and then filled half full d 
sand, and it thus gives us a firm and folid block agu 
which to fasten the rod. The lower edge of the r 
placed about 1^ inch (^8 millimetreB) above the t 



with about 3 feet (91.4 centimetres) projecting beyi 
the box. At the free end is faatcDcd a small oamel's-bi 
pencil, with its tip cut off square. When these things 
in place, get a narrow piece of board, C, just thick enon| 
to touch the tip of the pencil on the rod when the board 
is laid on the table under it. Then tack down a strip of 
wood, D, parallel with the rod, to serve as a guide for the 
boai-d. On the board tack a sheet of white paper. Dip 
a pen in thick black ink, and wet the pencil with it. The 
paper-covered board is now laid under the rod, with the 
pencil just touching it. 

Experiment 9. — Now draw the end of the rod to 
one side and let it vibrate. The pencil will make a trace 
on the paper which is neaily straight. Make it vibrate 
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again, and then slide tte paper-covered "board Btoadily and 
qnickly to the left, and the pencil will make on the paper 

Examine attentively this wavy line. It looks very 
much lite the curve of sines which the sand-pendulum 
traced for us. If it should be exactly like that curve, 
what would it show ? Surely, nothing less than that the 
rod vibrates to and fro with the eame kind of motion as has 
a swinging pendulum. To test this supposition make the 
following experiment ; 

ExPKHiMENT 10. — Obtain a trace of the vibrating pine 
rod in which each flexure in the trace is of the same 
length. This we will only get when we move the paper 
with a uniform velocity under the vibrating rod. Now, 
obtain a trace in sand, on another paper-covered hoard, 
drawn under the sand-pendulum. Thia trace must be 
made by swings of the pendulum which exactly equal the 
breadth of the swings made by the vibrating rod. Draw 
the board under the sand-pendulum with different ve- 
locities, till you succeed in making the waves of the 
sand just as long as those made by the vibrating rod. 
That is to say, the distances from 1 to 2, or from 5 to 6, 
of Fig. 8, must be the same in both traces. Now, with a 
pencil, carefully draw a line through the centre of the 
curve traced in sand. Remove the papers from their 
boards, and place one over the other on a window-pane. 
After a few adjustments, you will see that one curve lies 
exactly over the other, showing that they are exactly the 
same in form. 

Thus you have yourself found out this very impor- 
tant truth in science : A ribrating rod swings to and 
fro with the same kind of motion as has a swinging 
pendulum. 
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THE PENDULAR MOTION REPRODUCED FROM THE TRACES 
OF THE PENDULUM AND VIBRATING ROD. 

We have seen that the pendulum and vibrating rod 
give traces of the curve of sines. We now will show 
how, from this curve, we may get again the pendular mo- 
tions which traced it. 

Experiment 11. — Get a postal-card and cut in it a 
narrow slit ^ inch (1 millimetre) wide, and slightly 
longer than the sinusoidal trace of the vibrating rod, or 
pendulum. Lay this over the trace, near one end, so that 
you can see a small part of the trace through the slit, as 
is shown in Fig. 11. Move the card over the trace, in the 
direction of the line A By and you will see the little dot 
swing backward and forward in the slit, and exactly re- 
peating the motions of the pendulum or vibrating rod. 




Pio. 11. 

We will hereafter see (Chapter Vll. and Experiments 
58 and 110) that the molecules of air, and of other elastic 
bodies, swing to and fro in the line of the direction in 
which sonorous vibrations are traveling through them. 
In the above experiment (11), this direction is represented 
by the direction of the length of the slit ; or, as it is gen- 
erally stated, the sound is moving in the direction of the 
length of the slit. 

Experiment 12. — ^Another method of exhibiting this 
matter is to take oflE the pen and fasten, with wax, a lit- 
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tie point of tiosel on the end of the rod, so that it just 
touches a piece of smoked glass laid under it. Vibrate 
the rod and slide the glass under it, and we shall get a sin- 
uous trace on the glass. 

To prepare the Bracked glass, lay a piece of gum-cam- 
phor, about the size of a pea, on a brick. Then bend a 
piece of tin into the shape of a funnel, about 2 inches 
high, and cut a nnm.ber of little notches round the bottom. 
Set fire to the camphor and place the funnel over it, 
and then by moving the glass about in the smoke which 
comes from the funnel it will soon be well blackened. 

In exhibiting this trace in the lantern, so that several 
can see it at once, it is best to keep the card with the slit 
still and move the glass over it, and then the audience will 
see on the screen a white spot on a dark ground, moving 
with precisely the motion of a pendulima. 

BLACKBURN'S DODBLE PENDULUM. 
Experiment 13. — Let us return to our sand-pendulum. 
We have examined the vibrations of a single pendulum, 
let us now examine the vibrations of a double pendulum, 
giving two vibrations at once. The little copper ring r, 
in Fig. 12, on the cord of our pendulum, will slip up and 
down, and by moving it in either direction we can combine 
two pendulums in one. Slide it one-quarter way up the 
cord, and the double cord will he drawn together below 
the ring. Now, if we pull the bob to the right or left, we 
can make it swing from the copper ring just as if this 
point were a new place of support for a new pendulum. 
As it swings, you observe that the two cords above the 
ing are at rest. But the upper pendulum can also be 
made to awing forward and backward, and then we shall 
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hare two pendulums combined. Let us tiy this and see 
what will be the result. 

Just here we shall find it more convenient to uae the 
metric measure, as it is moch more simple and easy to re- 
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member than the common measure of feet and inches. If 
yoo have no metric measure yon ha<1 best bny one, or 
make one. Get a wooden rod juHt 30, Yd iix^hcs long, and 
divide this length into 100 jmrts. To aHsiwt you in this, 
you may remember that 1 itii'h in (M|iittl to Sli^^ milli- 
metres. Ten millimctroH mako a i'ontiiii(<ln>,nti() lOOcenti' 
metres make a metre. 



I 
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Now slide the ring r, Fig. 13, up the corda till it is 25 
centimetres from the middle of the thickness of the bob. 
Then make it exactly 100 centimetres from the under side 
of the cross-bar to the middle of the thickneea of the bob, 
by turning the violin-key on the top of the apparatus, 

At J), Fig. 13, is a small post. This post is set up 
anywhere on a line drawn from the centre of the plat- 
form, and making an angle of 45° with a line drawn from 
one upright to the other. Fasten a bit of thread to 
the string on the bob that is nearest to the post, and draw 
the bob toward the post and fasten it there. When the 
bob is perfectly still, fill the funnel with sand, and then 
hold a lighted match under the thread. The thread will 
bum, and the bob will start off on its journey. Now, in 
place of swinging in a straight line, it follows a curve, and 
the sand traces this figure over and over. 




Here we have a most singular result, and we may 
well pause and study it out. You can readily see that we 
have here two pendulums. One-quarter of the pendu- 
lum swings from the copper ring, and, at the same time, 
the whole pendulum swings from the cross-bar. The bob 
cannot move in two directions at the same time, so it 
makes a compromise and follows a new path that is made 
ap of the two directions. 
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The most important fact that has been discovered in 
relation to the movements of vibrating pendulums is that 
the times of their vibrations vary as the square roots of 
their lengths. The short pendulum below the ring is 25 
centimetres long, or one-quarter of the length of the longer 
pendulum, and, according to this rule, it moves twice as 
fast. The two pendulums swing, one 25 centimetres and 
the other 100 centimetres long, yet one really moves twice 
as fast as the other. While the long pendulum is making 
one vibration the short one makes two. The times of . 
their vibrations, therefore, stand as 1 is to 2, or, expressed 
in another way, 1 : 2. 

ExpEBiMEXT 14. — Let us try other proportions and see 
what the double pendulum will trace. Suppose we wish 
one pendulum to make 2 vibrations while the other makes 
3. Still keeping the middle of the bob at 100 centimetres 
from the cross-bar, let us see where the ring must be 
placed. The square of 2 is 4, and the square of 3 is 9. 
Hence the two pendulums of the double pendulum must 
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have lengths as 4 is to 9. But the longer pendulum is always 
1,000 millimetres. Hence the shorter pendulum will be 
found by the proportion 9:4:: 1,000 : 444.4 millimetres. 
ITierefore we must slide the ring up the cord till it is 
444.4 millimetres above the middle of the thickness of 
the bob. 
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1:2 = 1,000: 250.0, 



8:4 = 1,000:562.5, 



4 : B = 1,000 : 640,0. . 



6:6 = 1,000 : S' 



S-.l — 1,000; 734.6.. 



* : B = 1,000: 786.6.. 



6:9 = 1,000:160.1 



m 
m. 
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Fasten the bob to the post as before, fill it with b. 
and bum the thread, and the swinging bob will make tl 
singular figure (Fig. 14), 

ExrEEiMENT 15. — From these directions you can { 
on and try all the simple ratios, such aa 3:4, 4:5, 5 : 
6 : 7, 7 : 8, and 8:9. In each case raise the two fi 
ures to their squares, then multiply the smaller i 
ber by 1,000, and divide the product by the larger i 
ber ; the quotient will give you the length of the smal 
pendulum in millimetres. Thus the length for rates q 
vibration, as 3 is to 4, is found as follows : 3 x I 
9, 4 X 4 = 16, and ■ » ' j g P Q =563.5 millimetres. 

The table (Fig- 15) gives, in the first and second ( 
umns, the rates of vibration, and in the third and fooi 
columns the corresponding lengths of the longer and I 
shorter pendulums. Opposite these lengths are the fig- 
ures which these double pendulums trace. In the a 
column are the namoa of the musical intervals (see ^^ 
49) formed by two notes, which are made by numbers 
Bonoroos vibrations, bearing to each other the ratios givfl( 
in the first and second columns. 

FISISG THE CURVES ON GLASS. 
ExpsRiUENT 16. — These interesting figures, traced iJ 
sand by the double pendulum, may be fixed on glass in m 
permanent form ; and, when framed, will make beautift 
ornaments for the window or mantel, and will remind yoi 
that you are becoming an experimenter. Procure square 
of clear glass about sis inches on the sides, and buy a 
the painter's a small quantity of French varnish, o 
spirit-varnish. Hold one of these pieces of glass level i 
the left hand by one comer, and, with the right, poui 
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Bome of the YSmish npon the glass. Let the varnish 
cover half the glass, and then gently tip the glass from 
side to side till the varnish runs into every comer ; then 
tip it up, and rest one comer in the month of the vamish- 
hottle, and rock the glass slowly from aide to side. This 
will give a fine, smooth coat of varnish to the glasa, and 
we may put it away to dry. When the varnish ia bard, 
lay the glass, varnished side up, on the stand, adjust the 
pendulnm to make one of the figures, and then fasten it 
to the post. Bum the thread, and stop the motion of the 
bob as soon as the figure is finished. Brush away any 
extra sand that may lie at the ends of the figui'e, and 
tlien take the glass carefully to a hot stove. Have some 
wooden blocks laid on the stove, and rest the glass on 
these. Presently the varnish will begin to melt, and then 
the glasa may be lifted and carefully put away to cool, 
taking the utmost care not to disturb the sand. When 
the varnish is hard, the sand which has not stuck is re- 
moved by gently rapping the edge of the plate on the 
table. Then we shall have a permanent figure of the 
curve. To preserve it, lay email pieces of cardboard at 
each comer atid narrow strips half-way along the edges, 
and then lay another piece of glass over these, and bind 
the two together with paper on the edges. The plate 
may now be placed on the lantern, and greatly magnified 
images of the curves may be obtained on the screen. 

EXPERIMENTS IN WHICH WE COMBINE THE MOTIONS OP 
TWO VIBRATING RODS. 
We have just seen how the double pendulum combines 
into one movement the motions of two pendulums swing- 
ing at right angles to each other. Our experiments have 
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also taugbt us that the uumerical relation between tbj 
numbers of evings of the two pcDdalums b shown I 
the curved figure produced ; so that, knowing the figi 
we can tell the relative number of vibrations of i 
pendulum, and, from knowing the latter, we caa 
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diet the curved figure that the double pendulum ' 
draw. But our experiments have taught ua that avibrafr! 
ing rod moves to and fro with the same kind of motion a 
a swinging pendulum. From this it follows that, if i 
any means we can combine into one motion the separali* 
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motions of two vibrating rods, we shall make these rods 
describe the curved figures traced by the double pendulum. 

The motions of two vibrating rods may be combined 
into one motion by means of a beam of light, which, fall- 
ing on a miri-or fastened to the end of one rod, is reflected 
to a mirror fastened to the end of the other rod, while 
from this second mirror the beam is reflected to a screen. 

It is absolutely necessary for the success of these ex- 
periments that the vibrating rods should be fastened to 
bodies which are heavy and firm, and do not vibrate when 
the rods are set in motion. Boxes A and £ of Fig. 10, 
abont 14 inches square, half filled with sand, gravel, or 
diy earth, make such supports. The rods C and D are of 
clear, white pine, 4 feet (121.9 centimetres) long, 1 inch 
(26 millimetres) wide, and ^ inch (6.23 millimetres) thick. 
On the end of each rod is fastened with wax a silvered 
glass mirror, 1 inch square. The upright rod C is fast- 
ened to the side of the box A by two screws, which go 
through the rod and into the box near the edge of its top. 
Another screw fastens the rod to the box at a distance of 
several inches helow the upper screws. The free end of 
this rod, above the box, is exactly 30 inches (76,2 centi- 
metres). The length of the horizontal rod J) can be 
changed at will, for it is clamped to the side of the box 
£ by screws, which go through the ends of the two 
pieces of wood J^ and G. Two nails are driven into the 
box under this rod, and serve to guide it in a horizontal 
direction while we slide it out or in. A piece of paper, 1 
inch square, with a hole in its centre of J inch in diame- 
ter, is pasted on the mirror of the rod 0. 

ExTERiMENT 17. — To begin the experiment, we place 
the hcliostat in the window. The box A has been made 
of such a height that, when placed before the window, 
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the centre of the mirror is opposite the centre of the open^ 
ing E in the heliostat. We now loosen the screws i 
tlie clamps F and G, and slide the rod D aader i 
clamps till it projects beyond the box exactly 20^^ iocbei 
(51.91 centimetres). The boxes A and S are now plaoec 
in such positions that the light, falling on the J-inch circlel 
on the mirror of the rod C, is reflected to the square 
inch mirror on the rod J), and thence is reflected to i 
white screen S at the other end of the room, on which i] 
appears as a little bright circle. 

In Fig. 16 the bright lines show the light coming fromi 
the heliostat E to the mirror on the rod G, then gotngJ 
to the mirror on the rod D, to he reflected by it to th&l 
screen S. 

Now pull toward you the rod C, and let it go. A|fl 
once the bright circle on the screen is drawn ont into i 
vertical line. As the width of the swings of the rod be^a 
come less and less, the line becomes shorter and shortHr^fl 
and finally contracts to the little bright circle when thtffl 
rod has ceased to vibrate. Now pull aside the rod -^nl 
and let it go. The little circle on the screen is novl 
drawn out into a horizontal line. 

These two motions of the spot of light arc at rigli^ 
angles to each other, and are exactly like the motiom 
of the two pendulums of the double pendulum. Henc^ ■ 
if both rods should vibrato at the same time, we shonl^l 
see the circle of light thi-own into one of the familiar I 
curved traces of the double pcndalnm. Let us try the I 
experiment. Pull both rods aside, and let them go at! J 
the same instant. At once the little circle vanishes from ( 
the screen, and there appears in its place this figi 
{Fig. 17). We at once recognize it as the same fig 
■ffhich the double pendulum drew in sand when one of its ] 
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peadulama made two swings ■while its other pendulum 
made one. Therefore, one of these rods sw-ings twice 
while the other swinga once. 

It may be that the figure on the screen is not station- 
ary, but appears to twist and untwist Itself with a sort of 




reTolving motion. If it does so, it will go through curi- 
ous changes. The horns of the above figure will split 
open at their ends, as shown at B in Fig. 18, and, while 
they open more and more, they bend more and more into 
a line with each other, until the figure is like an 8, as at 




C. Then the 8 bends in its middle to the right, as in D, 
while its openings close up more and more, until the fig- 
ure A again appears at E, but with the horns pointing 
to the right instead of to the left. Thus the figure 
changes, becoming smaller and smaller, till it vanishes 
into the circle of Ught from which it sprang. 
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By drawing the rod 2> in or out, or by loading it, or the 
rod C^, with a lump of wax, the figure (17) may be made 
stationary as long as the rods vibrate ; and, when this has 
been done, we know that one of the rods makes one vibra- 
tion while the other makes exactly two ; for the twisting 
and untwisting of the figure are caused by one of the 
rods making slightly more or less than one vibration while 
the other makes two. 

Indeed, so delicate is this method of tuning one vi- 
brating body with another, that it is used as the most 
precise one known to bring two tuning-forks to any 
required ratio in their vibrations. Hence these figures 
are sometimes called "the acoustic curves." In testing 
the forks, they are placed, like the rods, with their 
prongs at right angles, and the light is reflected from 
their polished prongs, as is shown in Fig. 16. Then, 
with a file, some of the metal of one of the forks is re- 
moved, either from the ends or base of its prongs, till 
the figure on the screen remains stationary. 




Fig. 19. 



Experiment 18. — ^The rod D is now undamped, and 
slid out till 24^ inches (61.38 centimetres) of its end 
project beyond the edges of the clamps and box. The 
clamps are again screwed tightly against the rod. Now, 
on vibrating the rods together, we have on the screen 
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the figure corresponding to the ratio 2 ; 3, given '. 
Fig. 19. 

ExPEEiMENT 10. — Making the experiment with the free 
length of the rod D, of 25f inches (65.09 centimetres), the 
figare on the Bcreen ia lite that opposite the ratio S : 4 
of Fig. 15. 

ExTEKiMENT 30.— Giving the rod D 26i inches (66.7 
centimetres) of free vibrating end, it makes with the rod G 
thefigure opposite the ratio 4 : 5 in Fig. 15, showing that one 
rod makes 4 vibrations in the time that the other makes 5. 

Yon may not succeed the first time in getting these 
figures from the directions I have given. This is because 
the pine rods which you use may have different elastici- 
ties and weights from those which gave us the lengths wf 
have put in this book. But, by drawing out or pushing in 
the rod -D, you will, after the expenditure of a little pa- 
tience, find the lengths of the rod D which give the de- 
sired figures. When found, these lengths should be pre- 
served by drawing a lead-pencil across the rod along the 
outer edge of the clamp P. These marks will serve you 
when you wish to repeat these experiments before your 
friends, A piece of wax will assist you in getting the 
right lengths of the rod D. Stick the piece of wax on 
one of the rods. If the figure on the screen becomes 
more quiet, this shows that this rod which carries the 
wax should be lengthened. If the wax shows that the 
rod C should be lengthened, then wo shorten the rod D, 
because the rod C always remains of the same length. 



TBE "WAY TO DRAW THE ACOUSTIC CFEVES. 

By the aid of Fig. 5 we explained how one can plot 
1 a line, A B, the distances that a pendulum goes 
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through in equal small portioriB of time, by drawioffifl 
perpendiculars to the line A B from the points offl 
equal divisions of the circumference of the circlflfl 
above it. In Fig. 5, if we assume that the pendului 
goes from .^ to j5 in one second, then it goee tbroug] 
each of the divisions on the line ^ ^ in one-eighth c 
a second. 

The above mode of getting the distances the pondw 
lum goes over in successive small portions of time will 1 
serve us to draw at our leisure all the acoustic t 
given by Blackburn's double pendulum, or by the tw* 
vibrating rods. 

For example, suppose we wish to draw the figi 
which is made when the two pendulums of the doubl^ 
pendulum, or the two rods in our Jast experiment, vibrat^S 
in the ratio of 4 to 5 ; that is, when one pendulum of J 
rod makes 4 vibrations while the other pendulum or rod 4 
makes 5. 

Draw the circle A G 3 D, Fig. 20, and inclose it h 
square. Then draw the two diameters ^ Band CD pand- 1 
lel to the sides of the square. Divide the half-circumfep- 1 
enee A G B into 8 — ^that is, twice 4 — equal parts, and. J 
through the points of these divisions, 1, 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, draw J 
lines parallel to the diameter C D. Now turn the squares 
round so that the diameter G D runs right and left* 
Then divide the half -circumference DAG into 10 — ^thatl 
is, twice 5 — equal parts, and through the points of these! 
divisions, a, b, e, d, e,f, g, A, i, draw lines parallel to the I 
diameter A S. By these operations we have drawn a net- I 
wort of lines in the square E F G M. The spaces osfl 
the line E M,gx <yn any line parallel to it, show how far J 
one pendulum or vibrating rod moves in equal times. Let! 
us suppose these times eighths of a second. The spaces \ 
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drawn through the points 7" and J^meet, For a like i 
Bon, at the end of the second eighth of a second, the pet 
dulum-bob is at the point of meeting of the two 1' 
drawn through the points A' and Z. It now at 
pears how to draw the figure. Begin at the comer J 
and draw a line to the opposite comer of the little par 
lelogram ^ E I ; then continue the line to the next d 
onalty opposite comer, always passing diagonally J 
comer to comer of the successive parallelograms, KeTi| 
leave any parallelogram, save at the comer, and you \ 
end by tracing the complete figure, and then you ^ 
find the point of your pencil in the comer H. 

In like manner, the curves corresponding to any givei 
ratio of vibrations may be drawn. The formation > 
these curves is a very fascinating occupation. After yoi 
have gone over one with a lead-pencil, you may widen tl 
line with a drawing-pen, or a camelVhair pencil dipped i] 
Indian-ink. If you should hang up in your room theee evj 
dencea of your progress in the art of experimenting, i 
one will call you vain. 

Experiment 21. — One more esperiment, and we ^ 
begin the study of vibrations giving sound. 

Draw one of the acoustic curves in a square of 3 ini 
on a side, and place the figure so that its centre is direotljj 
under the point of the funnel of the double pendulni 
when this is at rest, and see that the sides of thl 
square are parallel to the edges of the base-board i 
the pendulum. 

The double pendulum having been accurately adjni 
to trace the figure under it, draw the boh aside so that thi 
point of its funnel is exactly over the comer of the squs 
containing the figure. Pour sand in the funnel, and bni 
the thread. The pendulum starts on its journey, and as i| 
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goes it really seems giiided in its motion by the figure 
under it, for it strews the sand over its lines in the most 
precise manner ; showing again, very neatly, that the mo- 
tion of a pendulum is indeed very accurately reproduced 
by looking at a ball in the plane of the circle around which 
it uniformly revolves. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON A VIBRATING SOLID, UQUID, OR QASE0U8 BODY 
BEING ALWAYS THE ORIGIN OF SOUND. 

In this chapter it is shown that the mechanical actions, 
which finally result in giving us the sensation of sound, 
always have their origin in some vibrating body, and 
that this vibrating body may be either solid, liquid, or 
gaseous. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH A TUNIXG-FORK. 

At the music-dealer's buy two forks marked "Philhar- 
monic A." These two forks must be rigorously in tune 
with one another. Buy also another fork marked "Phil- 
harmonic C." For the present we only need one of the 
A-forks ; the others will bo used in future experiments. 

KxPKKiMKNT *J:2, — (lot a match, and spreading two of 
your fin^t»rH apart, n^st it upon both. Ilold the fork in 
tho ri^ht haiul, uiul Htriko tho ond of one prong squarely 
utid Hinartly on tlio kiun*, or on a pioco of thick paper 
fohlod ovor tho \>\\\i\^ of tho (ablo. Now bring the fork 
up unth^r (lu« tuatoli. Tho hmtaut tho match is touched 
it llioK into thi» air mm if knookiMl awav by a sudden blow. 

KxPKitiMicNr X^*l. V\\\ a tiiniblor brimful of water, 
and, starting \\\\> fork oium* \\\i\r\\ hoKl it ovor tho water so 
that tho ondM of tho pnmgH touoh tho surface; imme- 
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diately two tiny showers of apray will fly off on cither 
side. This mates a startling experiment when seen mag- 
nified upon the screen (see "Light," page 79). A blow 
struck on the match, and the water dashed violently ont 
of the glass, show that the tuning-fork is in motion, that 
it vibrates or quivers when it is struck. Strike it once 
more and bring it to the ear, and you hear a clear sound, 
a smooth and pleasant musical note. We conclude that 
the motion must be the cause of the sound, for the sound 
ceases when the fork ceases to quiver. 

ExrERiMENT 24, — Put a small piece of wax against 
the broad face of the end of a prong of the fork, and stick 
against this wax the flat head of a tack. Tlie point of the 
tack should he slightly rounded by a file. Place a piece 
of tin-foil on a napkin or piece of cloth, then vibrate the 
fork and draw the point of the tack quickly along the sur- 
face of the foil The series of dots now seen on the foil 
show that tho prong moved to and from the foil as you 
drew the fork over its surface. 

Experiment 25, — Fig. 31 represents a square block of 
wood made by nailing several pieces of board of the same 
size one upon the other. At one side, near the bottom, is 
the tuning-fork driven into a hole in the block, so that it 
will be supported in a horizontal position about i inch (6 
millimetres) from the table. A slender triangular bit of 
tinsel is fixed with wax on the end of one of the prongs 
to serve as a pen. To make tho fork sound in this posi- 
tion we need a hammer or drumstick, made by slipping 
a piece of rubber tubing over a stout wire. It is, however, 
always better to vibrate a fork by drawing a violin-bow 
over one of its prongs. 

Get a piece of clean glass 3 inches (7.6 centimetres) 
wide and about 8 inches (20.4 centimetres) long. iSmoke 
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this on one side with the apparatus described in Experi- 
ment 12, and then ahp it, smoked side up, under the tun- 
ing-fork, lifting the fork so that the tinsel-pen on its end 
will not touch the glass. Nejct, lay a straight strip of 
wood, A B, Fig. 21, beside the glass and fasten it down 
with brads. This is to serve as a guide in sliding 1 
plate under the fork. 




Bend the tinsel-pen down so that it just tonchei thai 

glass. While the fork is vibrating, slide the glass quickly T 
along the guide, taking pains to move it at the same speed I 
all the time. 

Hold the glass up to tlie light, and you will see a deli- 
cate wavy line, a sinusoidal trace. We cannot see the | 
minute movements of the fork, yet here we have a picture I 
of these movements. We see and readily read and un- 1 
deratand its own handwriting. Placed in the water-lan- 
tern, this trace made by the fork may be exhibited c 
magnified scale before many persons. To preserve this 1 
autograph of the fork, flow spirit-vamish over the smoked j 
aide of the glass, and then the picture may he handled J 
without injuring it. 
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You must have observed that the fork gave a clear 
musical Bound ; and here we must make a diBtmctlon be- 
tween a musical sound and mere noise. A noise is also 
a sound, but an irregular sound. It also is caused by vi- 
brations, but the vibrations are irregular, now fast, now 
slow, confused and disordered. A musical sound is always 
caused by vibrations, simple or compound, which regularly 
repeat themselves, like those of the tuning-fork which you 
have just examined. For cooTenience, we will call all 
sounds made by regular vibrations "sounds." All of our 
experiments will have to do with musical sounds, and will 
finally lead to music itself. 



EXPERIMENT WITH A VIBRATING TUNING-FORK AND A 
CORK BALL. 

ExPEBiMENT 26, — Fig. 23 represents the fork inclined 
by placing a book under one edge of the block. Cut a 
small ball, about the size of a pea, out of cork, and dip it 
in spirit-vamiah ; when dry, fasten it to a fibre of fine floss 
silk. Take the end of the fibre in the left hand so that 
the ball will hang free, and then with the hammer in the 
right hand strike the fork a smart blow. At once bring 
the ball to rest against the foot of the prong, just above 
where it joins the handle, Here the ball rests quiet 
against the fork. Now slowly raise the ball, keeping it 
close to the fork. Immediately it begins to tremble. 
Raise it higher, and it darts away in little jerks and 
jumps. Lift it higher, and it becomes still more agitated, 
and near the end of the fork it is dashed violently away, as 
shown in Fig. 22 ; it falls back and is dashed away again. 

Now take the fork out of the block, and bring the end 
of its handle against the cork ball. The ball trembles. 



These experiments sbow that there are places of rest above 
the crotch of the fork, and that the prongs swing to and 
fro about these places of rest, while the handle, or foot of 




the fork, vibrates up and down. Experiment 60 will U 
us yet more as to the manner in which the prongs vibrate^ 
In the above experiments, a small bead, hung by the i 
fibre, sometimes works as well as the cork ball. 



EXPERIMENTS WITH A BRASS DISK. 

At the hardware-store you can buy a piece of shee 
brass | inch (3 millimetres) thick and inches (IB < 
timetres) square. Take care to got a flat piece, and, if 
ia not perfectly flat, have it hammered out flat at 1 
brass-worker's. Then let the brass-worker cut it into bM 
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citcle. Let him round off the edges, and cut a ho 
•^ inch (5 millimetres) in diameter in its centre, 
brass disk has been hammered, put it in a, stove till it is 
red hot, and then take it out and lay it away where it 
will cool slowly. Cut about 6 inches (15.2 centimetres) 
from a rake or broom handle, and set it upright and firm 
in a heavy block of wood. With a knife pare oflf the 
sharp edges at the top of this upright, and then fit 
a screw tightly to the hole in the brass disk, and 
screw the disk to the top of the upright. We have 
now a flat disk of brass resting firmly on a stout upright 
support. 

ExpEKrMEST 27, — Draw a violin-bow carefully over the 
edge of the disk, and after a little practice you will be able 
to make the disk give a clear, strong sound. The bow, 
alternately catching and slipping on the edge of the disk, 
causes it to vibrate, and the vibrations result in sound. 
To make these vibrations visible, get some of the sand we 
used in the sand-pendulum, and scatter it thinly over the 
disk. Now, when the violin-bow causes the disk to vi- 
brate, the sand will be agitated. Each grain will spring 
up and down with a curious, dancing motion. This move- 
ment of the sand shows that the disk is violently agitated ; 
is beating up and down, and tossing the sand about at 
every vibration. 

Experiment 28. — Touch one finger on the edge of 
the disk, and draw the bow at a point one-eighth of the 
way round the disk, measuring from the finger. We now 
get a most singular result. The sand dances furiously 
about, as before, and immediately gathers in lines, which 
are two diameters at right angles, and one of the diam- 
eters starts from the point where the finger touches the 
disk, as is shown in A of Fig. 23. 



EiPEBiHEXT 29. — Dnw tl>e bow al a point 30° d 
taut from where the finger tooc'bes the disk, and G 1 
of sand will be formed, as at £ in Fig. 23. 

ExpEsucEXT 30. — By a linle pratrtice, a pl&ce sti^fl 
nearer the finger may be foand, where the bow will n 
8 lines of sand, as at C in Fig. 33. 




To understand these experiments, you will obsery*J 
that, when the bow throws the disk into vibration, i 
sand on its surface ia driven about in a kind of tiny waits 
Where the finger touches the disk the trembling of t' 
disk is neariy stopped, and where the disk is bowed t 
swings of the plate are the greatest ; hence the disk ufl 
forced to break up into vibrating sectors, each sector 1; 
ing twice the width of the distance of the finger from ti 
bow. While any one sector is swinging up the adjoi 
sectors are swinging down, and vice versa. If this be b 
then the disk must always break up into an even niimbc 
of sectors. It always does so. That the disk really t 
brates as tre have stated, yon will conclusively prove i.M 
yourself by Experiments 68, 69, 70, and 132. 

The lines separating the different sectors remain nes 
ly at rest, exactly like the places just above the crotch g 
the tuning-fork, found out in Experiment 26. The sandji 
dashed about on the vibrating parts, is driven to thea 
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places of rest, and gathers in narrow windrows running 
from tbe centre of the disk. These lines of rest are called 
nodal lines. 

ExpEKiMENT 31. — To increase the interest in these ex- 
periments, mix some dry lycopodium powder (from the 
druggist's) with the sand, and strew the mixture on the disk. 
These powders will behave in the most extraordinary man- 
T when the disk vibrates, forming little heaps and whirl- 
tnda that seem to smoke and boil furiously. This singular 
phenomenon is caused by the rotating currents of air set 
in motion by the vibrating disk. The heavy sand dashes 
through these little whirlwinds, but the light powder is 
caught up and whirled about in strange fantastic dances. 



E.YPEBiMENT 32. — Fig, 24 represents a glass jar (a 
bucket will do as well) standing in a sink near a water- 
faucet. A tin flageolet, such as may be bought in the 
toy-shops, has the highest finger-hole in it closed with 

X, as shown in Fig. 24. All the other holes are left 
open. A rubber tube leading from the faucet is slipped 
over the mouth of the flute. The water is turned on, and 
flows through the tube into the flute, and thence out into 

1 jar. The jar overflows, and the water runs away 
down the sides. Tliese things, "placed in this manner, 
will give an experiment showing that a liquid, like water, 
may vibrate and give a sound. If the flow of the 
water is carefully regulated, and the flute is of the right 
pattern, you will hear a low but distinct musical note 
from the water. Touch the glass jar and a piece of pa- 
per laid on the surface of the water, and you will feel 
them quivering with the vibrations. Here we have a flute 



blown by water under water, and giving a Bound which I 
caused solely by the vibrations of the water, A que* 




flute, certainly, and an experiment na surprising i 
effeotH UB it in iiiHtnietivc. 



t-ROraSSOll KUNDTW KXI'KlllMKNT, MADE WITH A ^ 

AND A LAMP CUIMNKy. fillOWINQ TUAT, AS IN WIND I 
BTHUUENTa, A VIllRATISti COLUMN OF AlB MAT ORIC^ 
INATE SONOROlia VIDRATIONS. 

ExPERiMKNT 83. — The chimneyB of student • lampsi 
have a fasliion of breaking juat at the tbin, narrow parti 
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near the bottom. Such a broken chimney is very useful 
in our experiments. At A, in Fig, 25, is sut'b a broken 
chimney, closed at the broken end with wax. A cork is 
fitted to the other end of the chimney, and has a hole 
bored through its centre. In this hole is inserted part of 
a common wooden whistle. At _B is an exact representa- 




tion of such a whistle, and the cross-line at C shows 
where it is to be cut in two. Only the upper part is used, 
and this is tightly fitted into the cork. 

Inside the tube is a small (jnantity of very fine precip- 
itated silica, probably the lightest powder known. Some 
of this powder you may purchaae of Mr, Hawkridge, of 
Hoboken, New Jersey. Hold the tube in a horizontal posi- 
tion and blow the whistle. The silica powder springs up 
into groups of thin vertical plates, separated by spots of 
powder at rest, as in the figure. This is a very beautiful 
and striking experiment. 

Experiment 33 a. — The following experiment shows 
that the sound is caused by the vibrations of the column 
of air in the tube and whistle, and not by the vibrations 
of these solid bodies. Grasp the tube and whistle tightly 
in the hands. These bodies are thus prevented from vi- 
brating, yet the sound remains the same. 
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The breath driven through the mouth of the whistle 
strikes on the sharp edge of the opening at the side of the 
whistle, and sets up a flutter or vibration of air. The air 
within the glass tube now takes part in the vibrations, 
the light silica powder vibrates with it, and makes the 
vibrations visible. 

To exhibit this experiment before a number of people, 
lay the tube carefully on the water-lantern before the heli- 
ostat, and throw a projection of the tube and the powder 
on the screen. When the whistle is sounded, all in the 
room can see the fine powder leaping up in the tube into 
thin, upright plates. 

Experiment 34. — Mr. Geyer has made the following 
pleasing modification of this experiment : Take a glass 
tube about 2 feet (61 centimetres) long and J inch (19 
millimetres) diameter. One end of this tube is stopped 
with a cork ; then some silica is poured into it. The other 
end is placed in the mouth. Singing into the tube, a note 
is soon struck which causes the silica to raise itself in 
groups of vertical plates, separated by places where the 
powder is at rest, the number of these groups and their 
positions in the tube changing with the note sung. 

We have now seen how solids, like steel or brass, may 
vibrate and give a sound. We have heard a musical 
sound from vibrating water, and these last experiments 
prove that a gas, like air, may also vibrate and give a 
sound. In the next chapter you will find experiments 
which show how these vibrations move through solids, 
through liquids, and through the air. 
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O.V TffE TRANSMISSION OF SONOROUS VIBRATIONS 
THROUGH SOLIDS. LIQUIDS, AND GASES, LIKE AIR. 

EXPERIMENT WITH A TUNING-FORK AND WOODEN ROD. 

In this chapter it is shown that a solid, a liquid, or a 
gas, like air, may conduct to a distant point the vibrations 
made at the place of origin of the sound. 

ExpKBiMENT 35. — Get the tuning-fork and one of the 
pine rods we used in Experiments 9 and 17. Let one hold 
the rod horizontally and lightly pressed against the panel 
of a door. Let another make the fork vibrate, and then 
press the end of its handle against the free end of the 
rod. At once the door-panel gives the note of the fork. 
Take the fork away from the end of the rod and the 
sound is no longer heard. Why the panel gives so loud a 
sound will be explained by other esperiments. Just now 
we are merely observing the fact that the vibrations of 
the fork move through the rod to the door. 

ExpEBiMEST 36. — Hold the rod to the ear, and touch 
the fork to the other end, and the sound will be heard 
distinctly. 

ExPEKiMENT 37. — If you hold the rod in the teeth 
and close the ears the sound will be heard, showing that 
the vibrations of the fork travel through the rod, through 
the teeth, and through the bones of the head to the ear. 
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Expehiment 38. — Touch the handle of the vibrating 
fork to the head and you will perceive the sound, 

ExPERiMEST 30. — Open the month and place in it your 
watch, taking care that your teeth do not touch it, and take 
note of the force of the sound you bear. Now gently Ml 
the watch, and note how distinctly the ticka are heard. 

ExpEiiiMEXT 40, — At the toy-shops you can buy a lii- 
tie inHtrnraent soraetimea called the "lovers' telegraph," 
or " telephone." It consiata of two short pieces of tin tube, 
each having a membrane fastened over one end, and a long 
piece of twine joining the two membranes. Let one boy 
hold the open end of one of the tins to his ear, and let 
another take the other tin to the distance at which the 
twine is pulled out tight. Then let him sound the fork and 
touch its foot to the tin ; immediately the boy at the other 
end hears the note. The vibrations of the fork travel 
through the first tin and membrane, then along' the twine 
to the other membrane and tin to the ear of the listener. 



AS ESPERraEST IN" WHICH SONOROUS VIGRATIOXS ABB 
SENT THROUGH WATEH. 

ExPEEiMEKT 41. — At the carpenter's procure two 
wooden boxes, measuring on the outside 7|- inches (19.7 
centimetres) long, 3^ inches (9,84 centimetres) wide, and 
2^ inches (6.4 centimetres) deep, nsing pine i inch (6 mil- 
limetres) thick. In making these boxes, neither dovetail- 
ing nor nails need be used ; they may be glued together. 
One end of the box is left open. Make the tuning-fork 
sound, and then hold it upright, resting the handle on the 
centre of the top of the box. Tou observe the sound is 
now very much louder. Why this is so will be shown by 
other experiments. 



'' J 

I 




the fork apparently coming out of tlie bos. The vibra- 
tions of the fork pass through its handle to the block, and 
from this throagh the water and through the bottom of 
the glass to the box. Our experiment thus shows that 
vibrations may easily pass through a liquid. A abeep'g 
bladder filled with water may replace the tumbler and 
water in this experiment. 



EXPERIMENTS SHOWDi'tJ THAT THE AIR IS CONSTANTLY 
VIBRATroO WHILE SONOEOCS VIBRATIONS ARE PASSING 
THROUGH IT. 
We must now add to our apparatus an open metai A- 

pipe, about 7^ inches (19 centimetres) long, eho^vn at 
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C in Fig. 27. This pipe the organ -builder will accurate!^ 
tune to your "A-pbilharraonic" fork. 

ExrERiMEXT 43. — Get % glass tumljler about 2^ inoht 
in diameter and about 3^ inebca deep, though any tumblw^ 
will do. Take a piece of window-glasa about 3 inches 
Bi^nare and place it over the tumbler. The glass must 
touch the edge of the mouth of the tumbler all around. 



Now slowly slide the glass so that the opuuing iuto t 
tumbler gets larger and larger, while the vibrating fork ^ 
held all the time over this opening, as shown at ^ in Hffl 
27. Presently you will get an opening of a s 
cauaea an intense sound, much louder than any yen 
have ever before beard from the fork alone. This i 
because the air in the tumbler is set in vibration, anct-V 
adds the vibrations of its mass to those of the fork. That- ] 
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this is 80 yciu may prove for yoareeif by the following 
experiment : 

ExPEHiMEyT 44. — Being careful not to move the glass 
plate from its present position (Experiment 43), etie-k it 
with wax to the tumbler, Ponr 3 little silica into the 
tumfller, and then hold it horizontally, and vibrate the 
fork near its opening, observing attentively how the silica 
powder is acted on by the inclosed vibrating air, 

ExPEEiMEST 45. — Take a piece of thin linen psper 
abont 4^ inches square, and having wetted it paste it over 
the mouth of the tumbler. When the paper has dried it 
will be atretcbed tightly. Take a sharp penknife and 
carefully cut away the paper so as to make an opening as 
shown at -B in Fig. 27. Make this opening small at first, 
and very gradually make it larger and larger. Hold the 
fork over the opening after each increase in its tize, and 
you will soon discover the size of the openiog which 
causes the air inclosed in the tumbler to ribrate with the 
fork, and thus greatly to strengthen its sound. Yoii have 
now a mass of air in tune with the fork, and inclwed in a 
vessel which has one of its walls formed of a piece of 
elastic paper. With this instrument, which I have invented 
for you, you mast make some charming experiment*. 

EsPEEiMEJfT 46. — U the air in the tnmbler vibrat«» to 
the A-fork, jt will, of course, vibrate to th? A-pip(*, which 
gives the same note as the fork. Scatter some rand on 
the paper, and then sound the A-pipe a foot or two from 
it. The sand dances vigorously about, and end* by 
arranging itself in a nodal line parallel to the edgcx of 
the paper, in the form of a U with its two horns united 
by a straight line. The vibrations of the pipe can only 
reach the tnmbler by going through the air, and, a« the 
sand vibrates when the tnmbler is placed in any position 
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about the pipe, it follows that the air all aronnii the pipe! 
vibratea while the pipe is sounding. 

ExpEEiMEST 47. — Sprinkle a. small quantity of Gond'l 
on the paper, and then, placing a thin book under the taittrf 
bier, BO inclioe it that the sand just does not run down thli4 
paper, as shown in £, Fig. 27, Now go to the farAesfea 
end of the room and blow the pipe in gentle toots, eao^.4 
about one second long. At eaeh toot, your friend, stand' f 
ing near the tumbler, will see the sand make a short marolv 1 
down the paper ; and soon by a series of marches it makes, •J 
its way to the edge of the paper and falls into the turn- ]" 
bier. I have, in a large room, gone to the distance of 1 
COfeet (18.28 metres), and the experiment worked as I have- 1 
just described it. 

Expehiment 48. — Again arrange the experiment as in 1 
Experiment 47, and standing 3 or 4 feet from the tumblex i 
try how feeble a sound will vibrate the paper. If everyj 
part of the experiment is in good adjustment, you will find J 
that the feeblest toot you can make wiU set the e 
marching. To keep it at rest yon must keep sUent. 

Experiment 40. — To show these experiments on a-J 
greatly magnified scale, place the tumbler in front of the T 
heliostat {we "Light," page 79) so that the sun's rays juHt .1 
graze along the inclined surface of the paper. Cut off a ] 
piece of a match ^ inch long, and split this httle bit into -( 
four parts. Plaee one of these on the inclined paper. Of I 
course, the image of the tumbler is inverted, so the bit of | 
wood appears to adhere to the lower side of the paper. 
K a little paper mouse cut out of smooth paper is need in j 
place of the bit of wood, it is really amusing to see tha J 
mouse make a start to every toot of the pipe. I trustfl 
my reader will not think me unscientLlic for making a] 
little fun. Singing the note A, instead of sounding it T 
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on the pipe, produces the same effects in the above ex- 
periments. 

ExpEKiMENT 50. — If you Bihg or Bound some other 
note than the A, yon will find it powerless to move the 
sand over the tumhicr. 

ExPEBiMENT 51, — The experiments jnst made with the 
tnmhlcr, partly covered with the glass plate or stretched 
paper, may be modified in a way that mates one of the 
most beautiful and instructive experlmenfa. 

Take a pint bottle half filled with distilled or rain 
water, and put into it one ounce of Bhavings of white caa- 
tile soap ; then shake the bottle. If the soap does not all 
dissolve, add more water till you have a clear solution. 
Then add a gill of glycerine, shake, and allow to settle. 
This solution is the best for making soap-bubbles. 

Pour out the soap-solution into a basin ; then dip the 
mouth of a deep tumbler (one 5 or 6 inches deep is the best) 
into it. The glass plate is now slid through the soap- 
water under the mouth of the tumbler. Take the tum- 
bler, with the glass on it, out of the basin and stand it 
erect on the table. Vibrate tho A-fork, and hold it over 
the edge of the tumbler while you slide the glasn plate 
across its mouth, as we did in our other experiniobUi. 
The opening which is thus made, between the rim of thfl 
tumbler and the edge of the glass plate, will have U troap- 
film over it. Adjust the size of this opening till it tunoi 
the air in the tumbler to vibrate to tho fork. When thin 
takes place, a loud sound issues from tho tumbler, and thu 
delicate soap-bubble is violently agitated ; itit tmrfotiO In 
chased and crinkled in so complicated H nifiiinvr that itM 
appearance cannot be described. 

This experiment succeeds best with a very deep tiuii* 
bier, like the one we have used, and with a C-fork and 
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pipe. The soap-film covexa nearly half of the mouth of J 
the tumbler when the latter is in tune to the C-fork. 

To see well the vibrating surface of eoap-fihn, yoaJ 
mnst reflect from it the light of the sky. 

ExrERiMENT 52, — By the aid of the helioatat and afl 
lens the experiment may be made one of great beauty. ~ 
"With some wax stick the glass plate to the tumbler, bo ■ 
that the eoap-film may be placed upright and inclined to 
the beam of light coining from the heliostat. With a plano- 
convex lena placed between the film and the screen obtain 
a magnified image of the soap-film (see "Light," page 79). 

As the soap-fibn is upright it drains thinner and thin- 
ner, while the image of the film grows more and more I 
brilliant. Magnificent bands of reddish and bluish light 
appear, and stretch across the screen. Now sound the 
fork or pipe near the film. The vibrations bend and un- 
dulate the colored bands, and the colors chase each other 
over the screen like waves on a troubled sea. On the 
sound ceasing, the bands straighten, and a comparative 
calm spreads over the screen. 



EXPERIMENTS WITH THE SENSITIVE-FLAMES OF GOTI 
AND BAERT, AND OF GEYEK. 

ExPEitrMENT 53. — In Fig. 28, A is an upright woodea | 
rod nailed to a block D. At Ji is a piece of stout wire I 
bent in the form of a ring, 5 inches {12.7 centimetres) in ' 
diameter, and then bent at a right angle and stuck ii 
upright rod. On the ring is laid a piece of wire gauze I 
that has about 30 meshes to the inch. JS U a, glass tube J 
joined to a rubber tube that leads to the nearest gaa- 
bumer. To make this glass tube or jet, take a piece of "j 
glass tube, about i inch outside diameter and 6 inohee i 
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{15.2 centimetrcH) long, and, holding its ends in the hands, I 
heat the tnbe, at about 1-^ inch from its end, in a Bpirit'il 
flame or the flame of a Bunsen burner till it Boftena ; 
then pull it out till it is reduced about ODe-quarter in di- ' 
ameter. AVhen it is cold, draw the edge of a file across I 
this narrow part, and snap the tube asunder. Now heat f 
in like manner the middle of this tube, and bend it into a 1 




rigbt angle, as shown in Fig. 28, and, with wax, stick it I 
upright on a block of wood, with the tip of the jet about J 
2 inches {5.1 ecntiraetrcB) below the wire gauze. 

Turn on the gas and light it above the gauze, where J 
it will burn in a sleiiJor, conical flame, about 4 inches J 
high, with its top yellow and its base blue. This forms | 
the " sensitive-flame " invented by Prof. Qovi of Turin,, j 
and afterward by Mr. Barry of Ireland. 
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If you bias, whistle, eliake a bunch of keys, or clap 
the hands, the flame at once roars, and, shrinking down 
to the gaiizo, becomes entirely blue and abnost invisible. 
It is called a " aenaitive-flamc," because it is sensitive 
to sonorous vibrations, and shows us their existence ; 
the atr. 

EsPEEiMEKT 54. — Mr. Geyer, of the Stevens Institnte I 
of Technology, has made an addition to the Govi-Bairy | 
flame, which heightens its sensitiveness, and makes it 
utter a musical note while disturbed by vibrations ; 
while, in another modification of the experiment, the t 
flame sings continuously, except when agitated by exter> I 
nal sounds. I give his experiments in his own words : 



" To produce thetn it is only necessary to coser Barry's fl 
with a moderately large tube {lee Fig. 28, in which, however, tba , 
tube is represented of somewhat too great a diameter], resting it . 
loosely on the gauzo. A luminous Same, 6 or 6 inches long, i» I 
tlius obtained, which is very senaitive to high and sharp sounds. 
If, now, the gauze and tube be raised, the flame gradnnlly shortens, ., 
and appears less luminous, until at last it becomes violenfly agi- 
tated, and singa with a lond, nniform tone, which may be main- ' 
tained for any length of time. Under these couditjons, externa] I 
aonnds have no effect upon it. The sensitive muaical flame la-j 
produced by lowering the gauze until the singing Just ceases. 
is in this position that the flame is most remarkable. At thft j 
slightest sharp sound, it instantly sings, continuing to do so as j 
long as the disturbing cause exists, but stopping at once with it. J 
So quick are the responses that, by rapping the time of a tune, 
or whistling or playing it, provided tbe tones are high end 
the fiame faithfully sounds at every note. By slightly raising or "I 
lowering the jet, the flarae can be made more or leas sensitive, bo> f 
that a hiss in any part of the room, tbo rattling of keys evei 
the pocket, turning on the water at the hydrant, folding np a ' 
piece of paper, or even moving the hand over the table, will excite ' 
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the sound. On pronouncing the word * sensitive,' it sings twice; 
and, in general, it will interrupt the speaker at almost every * s,' 
or other hissing sound. 

*' The tube chiefly determines the pitch of the note, shorter or 
longer ones producing, of course, higher or lower tones respec- 
tively. I have most frequently used either a glass tube, 12 inches 
long and 1^ inch in diameter, or a brass one of the same dimen- 
sions. Out of several rough pieces of gas-pipe, no one failed to 
give a more or less agreeable sound. Among these gas-pipes was 
one as short as 7 inches, with a diameter of 1 inch; while an- 
other was 2 feet long and IJ inch in diameter. A third gas-pipe, 
15 inches long and f inch in diameter, gave, when set for a con- 
tinuous sound, quite a low and mellow tone. 

" If the jet be moved slightly aside, so that the flame just 
grazes the side of the tube, a note somewhat lower than the fun- 
damental one of the tube is produced. This sound is stopped by 
external noises, but goes on again when left undisturbed. All 
these experiments can be made under the ordinary pressure of 
street-gas, f inch of water being sufficient." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

ON THE VELOCITY OF TRANSMISSION OF SONOROUS 
VIBRATIONS, AND ON THE MANNER IN WHICH THEY 
ARE PROPAGATED THROUGH ELASIIC BODIES, 

ON THE SPEED WITH WHICH SONOROUS VIBRATIONS 

TRAVEL. 

When in the country, you have seen a man chopping 
wood. If you stood near him, you observed that the 
blow and the sound of his ax came together. If you 
moved away from him, you may have noticed that, while 
you could see his ax fall, and hear the sound of the blow, 
the sound seemed to follow the blow. When you moved 
away several hundred feet, the interval of time separating 
the sight of the blow and its sound was readily noted. 
You may also have observed that some time passed be- 
tween the flash of a gun or the puff of a steam-whistle 
and the report of the gun and the sound of the whistle. 
These things convince us that sonorous vibrations take 
time to move through the air. 

This matter has been carefully examined by scientific 
men, and they have found that sound-vibrations move 
through the air at the rate of 1,090 feet (332.23 metres) 
in one second. This is the velocity of sound when the 
temperature is just at freezing, or at 32° Fahrenheit. For 
each degree above this, sound gains in speed one foot more. 
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For inatance, upon & Bummer's day, the thermometer may 
stand at 80°. This is 48° above 32°, and the sound gains 
48 feet, so that it moves at the rate of 1,138 feet a second 
at this temperature. 

The velocity of sonorous vibrations in oxygen gas at 
33° is 1,040 feet per second ; in hydrogen gaa it is 4,160 
feel, just 4 times as great. As a cubic foot of hydrogen 
weighs 16 times less than a cubic foot of oxygen, and as 
4 is the aqaare root of 16, it follows that the speed of 
sonorous vibrations in gasca varies inversely as the square 
roots of the weights of equal volumes of the gases. 

Sonorous vibrations travel through water at the speed 
of 5,000 feet per second, and through iron at about 16,000 
feet in a second. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH GLASS BALLS ON A CURVED RAILWAY, 
SHOWING HOW TIBBATIONS TRAVEL THROUGH ELASTIC 
BODIES. 

ExpEBiMENT S5. — Fig. 29 represents a wooden rail- 
way about 6 feet (183 centimetres) long. It may be 
made of pine strips, IJ inch (3,8 centimetres) wide and ^ 
inch (6 millimetres) thick, laid side by side about 1 inch 



(25 millimetres) apart, and joined together by short crosa- 
strips nailed on them. Gret sis or seven large glass mar- 
bles at the toy-shop. These are intended to roll be- 



tween the two strips, just as balla roll in th6 railway of a | 
bowIiDg-alley. Place the railway on a table or board, 
and fasten it down at the middle with a screw in the 
cross-strip, and then raise each end and put a book or i 
wooden block under it, as in Fig. 29. 

Place the balls in the middle of the curving railway, 
and then bring one to the end and let it roll down ag^nat I 
the others. Immediately the laBt ball will fly out and roll i 
part way up the incline toward the other end of the ndl- I 




way. The first ball will come to rest beside the others, 
and the ball which has been shot up the railway will roll 
back against those at rest, and the same performance will 
be repeated till the motion has gone from the rolling balls. 

Let us examine this matter, and see what happens 
to these balls on the railway. First, you must observe j 
that the balls are elastic, for experiment will show that J 
they will bound like rubber balls when let fall on the I 
hearth-stone. 

ExpEKiMENT 56. — To show that the ball is elastic, and 
Jiattcns when it strikes the stone, make the following ex- 
periment : Mix some oil with a little red-lead, or other 
colored powder, and smear it over a flat stone, like a flag- 
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Stone. Rest fhe ball on this, and observe the size of the 
circular spot made on it. Now let the ball fall on the 
Btone, and obseiTe the larger circular spot made by the 
falL This shows that when the ball struck it flattened 
and touched a larger surface on the stone. 

The first ball rolls down and strikes a hard blow on 
the side of ball No. 2. This ball ia flattened between 
balls Nos. 1 and 3, as shown in Fig. 30. 

Ball No. 2 at once springs back again into its former 
spherical figure, and in doing so it brings No. 1 to rest 
and flattens No. 3, as shown in Fig. 31. 

Ball No. 3 now springs back into its spherical form, 
and in doing so acts on No, 2 and brings it to rest, and 
acts on No. 4 and flattens it. Thus each ball passes the 
blow on to the next by its elasticity, and each in tnm 
flattens and then springs into its natural form, and thus 
we have a series of contractions and expansions running 
through the whole series of balls. The last ball is finally 
flattened, and, when it expands immediately afterward, it 
presses against the ball that gave it the blow and brings 
it to rest ; at the same time, finding no resistance in 
front of it, its back-action on the ball behind it causes it 
to Start up the railway. Thus the last ball. No 7, ia shot 
up the railway by a force derived from ball No. 1, and 
which was sent through all the balls by their successive 
contractions and expansions. 



ExPEKiMENT 57, — Obtain a brass wire, wound in the 
form of a spiral spring, about 12 feet long. Get an 
empty starch-box or cigar-box, and take oil the cr"""" 
and then stand it on one end at the edge of a ' 



table, with the bottom of the box facing outwarii, Screi^J 
this box firmly to the table, and then screw a small iroa4 
or brasB hook to the bottom of the box, as shown in Fig. \ 
33. Slip over this hook the loop at the end of the longfl 
spiral spring. Hold the other end of the spring in th« 
hand, letting it hang loosely between the hand and thvi 
box. Insert a finger-nail or the blade of a knife betweeff 
the turns of the wire, near the hand, and pull the turns 1 




Free the nail suddenly, and a vibration 
shock will start and run from coil to coil along the whole j 
spring, and a loud rap or blow will be heard on the box, I 
thence to be reflected to the hand, and then again to the ] 
box, and so on. Here we have a beautiful illustration of ] 
the manner in which a vibration may travel along an elas- 
tic substance, and mako itself heard as a sound at the ; 
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other end, there to be reflected back to the place whence 
it came, to begin over again its forward journey. 



K the student clearly understands the actions in the 
experiments with the glass balls and spring-coil, he can 
have no difficulty in perceiving how a shock or vibration 
may in like manner pass through the elastic air. 

For simplicity of illustration, imagine a very long 
tube, in which, at one end, fits a piston or plug. Suppose 
this piston moves quickly forward in the tube through a 
short distance— say, one inch — and then stops. If the air 
were inelastic, then one inch of air would move out of the 
other end of the tube while the piston m.oved forward one 
inch. But air is elastic ; it gives before the motion of the 
piston ; and it takes some time, after the piston has moved 
forward, before the air moves at the other end of the tube. 
If the tube is 1,100 feet long, and the temperature of the 
air 4S°, it will be one whole second before the end of the 
air-coluran moves ; for it takes that time for a sound-vi- 
bration to traverse 1,100 feet, and a mechanical action on 
air of the above temperature cannot be sent through it 
with a greater speed than that. 

Now, suppose that the piston takes -jV second to make 
its forward motion in the tube, how far will the air be 
compressed in front of it at the instant the piston stops ? 
Evidently the answer is found by taking ^ of 1,100 feet, 
which is 110 feet. If the piston takes f J-j- of a second in 
moving forward, then at the end of that time the air is 
compressed before the piston to a depth of yJt of 1,100 . 
feet, or 11 feet. The length of the column of air, com 
pressed by the forward motion of the piston, in every caal 
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is found by dividing the velocity of sound by the fraction I 
of a second during which the piston was moving. I 

This compressed air cannot remain at rest in the tub^.l 
for it is now exactly like the compressed ball No. 2 of B 
Fig. 30. It expands, and in expanding it acts backward'1 
against the immovable piston, but in front it compressesa 
another column of air equal to it in length ; this, in tiim, t 
acts like ball No. 3 of Fig. 31, bringing to rest the column I 
of air behind it and compressing another column in front I 
of it ; and in this manner the compression will traverse a 1 
tube 1,100 feet long in one second. I 

If the piston moves backward in the tube, then a col- I 
umn of rarefied or expanded air will be formed in front of I 
the piston, caused by the air expanding into the space left J 
vacant by its backward motion ; and this rarefaction will go I 
forward through the air exactly as did the compression. I 

Now imagine tho piston to move to and fro in the I 
tube ; it will send through the column of air condensa-.l 
tions and rarefactions, following each other in regular I 
order. If we have a body vibrating freely in the open 1 
air, then it will form spherical shells of compressed and 
rarefied air all around it, these shells constantly expand- 
ing outward into larger and larger sheila, and following 
each other in regular order and motion, like the regular , 
movement of the circular water-waves which spread out- I 
ward aroand a point of agitation on the surface of a pond. ( 
Thus the sound- vibrations are sent out in all dlreetiona I 
from a vibrating body just as light is diffused in all direc- I 
tions around a luminous body. In our experiments in ' 
" Light," page 34, wo found that the illumination of a ] 
given surface varies in brightness inversely as the square ' 
of its distance from the source of light. In like mam 
the loudness of a sound decreases inversely as the square 
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of our distance from the vibrating body. Thus, at 100 j 
feet, the loudness of the sound is ^ of what it was at 60 J 
feet, and at 300 feet its loudnesa is -^ of what it was i 
when we were 50 feet distant. 

Now what will bo the effect on any portion of air — 
like that, for example, which touches the dnim-Bkin of the 
ear— if these condensations and rarefactions reach it ? 
Evidently, while the condensations are passing, the mole- 
cules (the smallest parts) of the air will move nearer. each 
other, then regain their natural positions, to be separated 
yet farther by the rarefaction which at once follows. 
ITierefore, the effect on any molecule will be to swing it 
to and fro. Hence the air, touching the drura-skin of the 
ear, moves forward and then backward, and forces the 
drum-skin in and then out. This swinging motion is con- 
veyed to the fibres of the auditory nerve, and causes that 
sensation called sound. 

But we have seen that vibrating bodies swing to and , 
fro like the pendulum, hence those vibrating bodies which 
are causing sound make all the molecules of air around 
them swing to and fro Uke the bobs of very small pendu- 
lums, each pendulum beginning its swing just a little 
sooner than the one in front of it. 

All this, however, and much more than we have time 
to write about, will be taught you very clearly by an in- 
strument which, I shall now show you how to make. 



ESPERIMEXTS WITH CROVA'S DISK, SHOWING HOW EONO- 
EOUS VIBRATIONS TRAVEL THROUGH AIR AND OTHER J 
ELASTIC MATTER. 

ExPEBiMENT 58. — In Fig. 34 ^ is a cardboard 

mounted on a whirling machine or rotator Ji, and C 



I 
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The rotator can be bought of Mr. Hawkridge of Hobokon 
for tS.OO ; the disk yoa can make yourself from the fol- 
lowing directions : Get a piece of stiflE cardboard, and cut 
out a disk 31 centimetres in diameter. In making this 
disk we will use the meti'ic measure eKcIusively. Round 
the centre C of this disk draw a circle just 5 millimetres 
in diameter. {See (7, Fig. 33, where it ia drawn "full 
size.") Then divide this circle into 12 parts, and number 
the points of division 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 
The next step is to rule upon a sheet of paper a straight 
line 14^ centimetres long, and to mai'k 72 millimetres of 
this off into 24 spaces of 3 millimetres each, as shown in 
the real size at A B, Fig. 35. This we use as a scale in 
spreading the dividers. Then draw a circle with the di- 
viders spread 7i centimetres, from A to H, Fig, 35, using 
the dot No. 1 at the top of the circle C on the cardboard 
as a centre. Then spread the compasses JTist 3 millimetres 
wider, using the scale we have just made for a guide, and 
make another circle, with dot No, 2 as a centre. You will 
observe that the two circles are eccentric — that is, they 
are not parallel to each other, one spreading a little to the 
right of the other. Go thus round the circle C twice, and 
use each dot in the circle in turn as a centre tiU you have 
24 eccentric circles drawn on the disk, each circle having 
a radius 3 millimetres greater than the one next within it. 
When the circles are finished, ink them over with a draw- 
ing-pen holding violet ink, or Indian-ink. When dry, cut 
a small hole exactly in the centre, and mount the disk on 
the rotator. Get a piece of cardboard about 15 centi- 
metres long, and cut in it a narrow sht about 10 centi- 
metres long, in which the eccentric circles will appear 
like a row of dots when the cardboard is held before t 
disk, as in Fig. 34. 1 
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Now turn the handle of the rotator slowly and steadily. 
The disk will revolve, and the eccentric circles will move 
in the alit in the card. At once you have a most singular 
appearance. A horizontal, worm-like movement among 
the row of dots is seen in the slit. They crowd up 
against each other and then move apart, only to draw 
near again and then separate. There seems to be a wave 
moving along the slit, appearing at one end and disappear- 
ing at the other. At one part of the wave the dots are 
crowding together, at another they are spreading apart. 
Look closely and you will observe that, although this 
wave appears to move over the length of the slit, yet each 
dot makes but a very small to-and-fro movement. No 
matter how fast the crank is turned, or how swiftly the 
waves chase each other along the slit, each dot keeps 
within a fixed limit, swinging to and fro as the waves pass. 

We have learned that the prongs of a tuning-fork vi- 
brate like a pendulum. Both prongs move, hut just now 
we will only consider the motion of one. In vibrating it 
swings backward and forward, pushes the air in front of 
it, and gives it a squeeze ; then it swings back and pulls 
the air after it. In this way the air in front of it is alter- 
nately pressed and pulled, and the molecules of air nest 
to it dance to and fro precisely as the firet dot swings to 
and fro behind the slit. You cannot see the motion of 
the molecules of air in front of the tuning-fork, yet our 
apparatus acetiralely represents their movements so that 
we can leisurely study them. 

First comes an outward swing of the fork, and the air 
before it is squeezed or condensed. Then it swings back, 
and the air before it is pulled apart or spread out ; in 
other word^, it is rarefied. So it happens that the 
alternately condenses and rarefies the air. The air ia 



tic, and the layer nearest the fork presses and puIlB i 
neighbors precisely as described in the preTioas sectioi 
where we explained the manner in which sonorous yibn 
tiona are propagated. 

When the fork makes one condensation and one rare- 
faction, it has made one vibration ; that is, it has swung 
once to and, fro. Then it makes another vibration, and 
produces another condensation and rarefaction. Thus 
condensations and rarefactions follow each other, and 
move away from the fork in pairs, in regiilar order. 

One condensation, together with its follow rarefaction, 
forms what is called a sonorous wave. If the fork, for 
example, should vibrate for exactly one second, and then 
stop, the air, for a distance of 1,100 feet all around it, 
will be filled with shells of condensed and rarefied air. 
Therefore, as one vibration to and fro of the fork makes 
one shell of condensed air and its neighboring shelf of 
rai"eficd air, we can find the combined thickness of these 
two shells by dividing 1,100 feet (the velocity of sound) 
by the number of vibrations the fork makes in one second. 
Our A-fork makes 440 vibrations in one second. Hence 
the depth of two shells— one of condensed, the other of 
rarefied air — formed by this fork is 1,100 -i- 440, which is 
2J feet. The length thus obtained is called a viave-length. 
Evidently, the greater the number of vibrations a second 
the shorter the waves produced. 

Scientific men, to represent a sonorous wave, always 
use a curve like A G R Ji oi Fig. 36, in which the part 
of the curve AGO, above the line A B, stands for the 
condensed half of the wave, while the part JiJB, below 
A B, stands for the rarefied half of the wave, and the per- 
pendicular height of any part of the curve AGO, above , 
the line A S, shows the amount of condensation of the a 
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at chat part of the wave ; while Bimilar lines drawn to the 
curve RS, below A S, show the amount of rarefac- 
tion at these points of the wave. 

The curve A (7 -fi _B is not a real picture of a sono- 
rous wave ; it is merely a good way of showing its length, 
and the manner m which the air is condensed and rare- 
fied in it ; for sonorous waves are not formed of heaps 
and hollows like the waves you have seen on the sea. 
They are not heaps and hollows of air, but only conden- 
sations and rarefactions of air. In short. Fig, 36 ia merely 
a convenient symbol which stands for a sonorous wave. 




ExPKBiMBNT 59. — Loot at the row of dota seen in the 
slit when the disk is at rest, and find the two dots which are 
nearest to each other ; this place in the slit corresponds 
to the point G in Fig. 36. Next find where the dota are 
farthest apart ; this place corresponds to .E in Fig, 36, 
The distance from f to ,H is one half wave-length ; there- 
fore the distance between two adjoining places, where the 
dots are nearest together, equals the length of one whole 
I wave. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

ON THE mTERFERENCE OF SONOROUS VIBRATlOm 
ANB Oy THE SEATS OF SOUND. 

ExpKEiMENT 60. — Cut out two Small triangles of c 
per foil or tinsel, of the Bame size, and with wax fasten one . 
on the end of each of the prongs of a tuning-fork. Put 
the fork in the wooden block and set up the guide (as in 
experiment, Fig. 21). Pi'epare a strip of Bmoked gtas 
and then make the fork vihrate and slide the glass andei 
it, and get two traces, one from each prong. 



Holding the glass up to the light you will see t 
double trace, as shown in Fig. 37. You observe that ti 
wavy lines move apart and then draw together. ~~ 
shows us that the two prongs, In vibrating, do not m 
in the same direction at the same time, but always in 
posite directions. They swing towaiMi each other, 1 
away from each other, 

EspBEiMEST 61, — What is the effect of this moTem 
of the prongs of the fork on the air ? A simple expel 
ment will answer this question. 
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Place three lighted candles on the talsle at A, B, and 
C (Fig, 38). Hold the hands upright, with the 8pa«e 
between the palms opposite A, while the backs of the 
hands face the candles B and C Now move the hands 
near each other, then separate them, and make these mo- 
tions steadily and not too quickly. You thus repeat the 
motions of the prongs of the fork. While vibrating the 
hands observe attentively the flames of the candles. When 
the bands are coming nearer each other, the air is forced 




ont from between them, and a puff of air is driven against 
the flame A, as is shown by its bending away from the 
hands. But, during the above movement, the backs of the 
hands have drawn the flames toward them, as shown in 
Fig. 38. When the hands are separating, the air rushes 
in between them, and the flame A is drawn toward the 
hands by this motion of the air, while at the same time 
the flames at B and C are driven away from the backs of 
J the hands. From this experiment it is seen that the space 
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between tlie prongs and the faces of tlie prongs of a fork 
are, at the same instant, always acting oppositely on the air. 
This will be made clearer by the study of the dia- 
gram, Fig. 39. 




Fig. 89. 



This figure supposes the student looking down on the 
tops of the prongs of the fork. Imagine the prongs 
swinging away from each other in their vibration. Then 
the action of the faces c and c on the air is to condense it, 
and this condensation tends to spread all around the fork. 
But, by the same movement, the space r r between the 
prongs is enlarged, and hence a rarefaction is made there. 
This rarefaction also spreads all around the fork. But, 
as the condensations produced at c and c and the rarefac- 
tions at r and r spread with the same velocity, it follows 
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tliat they must meet along tho dotted lines g, q, q, q, 
drawn from the edges of the fork outward. The full 
^circle lines around the fork in Fig. 39 represent the 
middle of the condensed Bhells of air, while the broken 
J-circle lines stand for the middle of the rarefied shells 
of air. 

Now what must happen along these dotted lines, or, 
rather, surfaces? Evidently there is a struggle here 
between the condensations and the rarefactions. The 
former tend to make the molecules of air go nearer 
together, the latter try to separate them ; but, as these 
actions are equal, and as the air is pulled in opposite 
directions at the same time, it remains at rest — does not 
vibrate. ITierefore, along the surfaces q, q, q, q, there is 
silence. Wh.en the prongs vibrate toward each other they 
make the reverse actions on the air ; that is, rarefactions 
are now sent out from c and c, while condensations are 
sent from r and r, hut the same effect of silence along 
?i ?! ?! S i^ produced. 

Experiment 62. — That this is so, is readily proved by 
the following simple experiment. Vibrate the fork and 
hold it upright near the ear. Now slowly turn it round. 
During one revolution of the fork on its foot, you will 
perceive that the sound goes through four changes. Four 
times it was loud, and four times it was almost if not 
quite gone. Twirl the fork before the car of a compan- 
ion ; he will tell you when it makes the loudest sound, 
and when it becomes silent. You will find that when it 
is loudest the faces c, c of the prongs, or the spaces r 
between them, are facing his ear ; and when he i 
you that there is silence you will find that the edg« 
of the fork, that is, the planes q, q, q, q, ari 
his ear. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN WHICH INTERFERENCE OF SOUND IS 
SHOWN BY ROTATING A VIBRATING FORK OVER THE 
MOUTH OF A BOTTLE RESOUNDING TO THE NOTE OF 
THE FORK. 

Experiment 63. — Get a bottle, like one of those shown 
in Fig.- 40, holding about 5 fluid ounces when filled to its 
brim. Its mouth should measure 1 inch (25 millimetres) 
in diameter. Cut a piece of glass 1^ inch long and 1 inch 
wide, and slide this over the mouth of the bottle while 
the vibrating A-fork is held over it. Fix the piece of 
glass with wax at the place where it makes the air in the 
bottle resound the loudest {see Fig. 40). 

Again vibrate the fork, and holding it horizontally 
twirl it slowly over the partly closed bottle, just as we 
twirled it before the ear. You will find that whenever 
the corners of the fork have come opposite the mouth of 
the bottle the sound will have faded away to silence. In 
this position of the fork, one of the planes q, q, q, or q, of 
Fig. 39, goes directly down to the mouth of the bottle, 
and therefore there enter the bottle, side by side, at the 
same time, a condensation and a rarefaction. Hence the 
air in the bottle is acted on by two equal and opposed ac- 
tions ; it cannot vibrate to the fork, . and we have rest 
and silence. The above experiment, and the following 
one, may be made as well with the tuned tumblers of 
Experiment 43 as with the bottles. 

EXPERIMENTS IN WHICH INTERFERENCE OF SOUND IS OB- 
TAINED WITH A FORK AND TWO BOTTLES. 

Experiment 64. — Fig. 40 represents two glass bottles, 
of equal size, and each tuned as described in Experiment 
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Intliis experiment, you will observe that while the face I 
of one of the prongs is opposite the mouth of one bottls'l 
the space between the prongs is opposite the mouth of .the I 
other bottle. Therefore, while one bottle receives a con- I 
densation the other receives a rarefaction. Thus opposed I 
vibratory motiona issue from the mouths of the bottles, ' 
and they neutralize each other's action on the outside air. 
Hence sUence is observed when the fork is in such posi- 
tion that the condensation or rarefaction which comes out, I 
of one bottle exactly equals in power the rarefaction or J 
condensation which comes out of the other bottle. 

You know that the air is really resounding in the hot- 1 
ties, even when silence is outside of them, by the follow- ' 
ing simple experiments : 

ExpEKiMENT 65, — Slip a piece of cardboard over the l 
mouth of one of the bottles, and at once the other bottle I 
resounds to the fork and sings out loudly. The balance I 
is thus broken and sound is heard. 

ExPEEiMEJST 66. — A piece of tiasue-papcr will pro- 1 
duce another effect, because it Is thin and only partly cuts 1 
off the vibrations, and the result is a feeble sound ; partlyj 
an interference and partly a free action of the condensa- 1 
ttons and rarefactions, half silence, half sound. 

EXPERIMENT SHOWING REFLECTION OF SOOND FROM A J 
FLAT GAS-FLAME. 

ExPEEiMENT 67. — By a little care yon can even slide,l 
the flat flame of a fish-tail gas-jet before the mouth of tbfi W 
horizontal bottle, and thus make a flame act as a guard to J 
stop the vibrations from entering the bottle. 

When two sonorons vibrations meet and make silence, J 
they are said to " interfere." The CKpeiiments jnat made i 
are experiments in the interference of sound. 
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EXPERIMEXTS IS WHICH, BY THE AID OF A PAPER CONB . 
AND A RUBBER TCBE, WE FIXD OdT THE MANNER IN 
WHICH A DISK VIBRATES. 



In describitig Experiments 27, 28, 39, and 30, we stated ] 
that a, vibrating disk always divided itself into an even I 
number of sectors. This fact was explained by the state- 
ment that the adjoining vibrating sectors of the disk were 
always moving in opposite directions. The truth of this 
statement will be manifest on making the following ex- 
periments, which can only be explained by the fact that 
adjoining sectors, at the same instant, are always in oppo- 
sitB phases of vibration. These experiments will also 
afford beautiful illustrations of the interference of sono- 
rous vibrations. 

Take a piece of cardboard and roll it into a cone about 
10 inches long. The small end of the cone should have in 
it an opening of such a size that the cone will fit into the 
rubber tube used in Experiment 33. If a brass disk of 8 , 
inches in diameter is used in the experiments, the mouth ] 
of the cone should be 2^ inches in diameter. 

ExpEKiMBNT 68. — Make the plate vibrate with four ' 
sectors as in j4, Fig. 23, Close one ear with soft wax ; into 
the other put the end of the rubber tube ; then place the 
centre of the mouth of the cone exactly over tlie centre of 
the plate with the cone quite close to its surface. In thia 
poflition (which we will call No. 1, for fpture reference) no 
sound is perceived, or at least only a very faint one. This 
is so, because in this position of the cone it always receives, 
at the same instant, from the vibrating disk, four e 
sound-pulses ; and as two of these are condensations, an^l 
two are rarefactions, they mutually neutralize each other^ 
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and the dnim-Bkin of the car remains at rest and no sound 
is perceived. 

ExPEEiMENT 69. — Now move the mouth of the cone 
along the middle of a vibrating sector toward the edge ' 
of the disk. As the cone progresses the sound grows ' 
lotider till it reaches its maximum when the edge of the 
cone reaches the edge of the disk. In this position (No, 
3) the cone receives from the disk only regulai 
vibrations, one condensation or one rarefaction aloi 
ing the disk at a time. 

ExPEEiMENT 70. — Slowly move the cone along the 
circumference of the vibrating disk, keeping the edge of 
its mouth close to the border of the disk. The sound at 
once begins to diminish in intensity, until the circle of the 
mouth of the cone in its progress is divided into two 
semicircles by a nodal line. No sound is now perceived, 
because in this position (No. 3) a condensation and a rare- 
faction enter the ear together, for on tlie opposite sides of 
a nodal line the plate has always opposite directions of . 
motion. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH BEATING SOUNDS. 

ExPEKiMENT 71. — In purchasing the two A-forks, you 
took special pains to get two which were tuned accurately j 
to unison; otherwise they are of no value for our experi- 
ments. Take one of these in each hand and make them ' 
sound together. Ilold them near each other close to the 
ear, and you will observe that while both sound there ap- j 
pears to be hut one note. The two sounds blend together I 
perfectly, so that we cannot distinguish one from the f 
other. Having tried this thoroughly, place a bit of wax j 
on the end of one of the forts, and then make them sound * 
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wliile each is held upright on its resonant box {see Experi- 
ment 41), At once you hear something imusnal : little 
hnrsta of aonnds, followed by sudden weakenings and loss 
of power, as if the forks B&ng forte and then piatto alter- 
nately. These singular quivering changes in the tone of 
the two forks, when sounded together, are called " beats." 
The sound seems to beat with a pulse-like motion at regu- 
lar intervals. Take off the wax and the beats disappear, 
and the two forks sound together like one instrument. 

Experiment 72. — Put on a. larger or smaller piece of 
wax and the beats change their character, coming faster 
or slower e*h time the amount of wax is changed. 

These experiment-s succeed admirahly by using the 
tumblers of Experiment 43, or the resonant bottles of Ex- 
periments 63, 64, in place of the resonant boxes. The 
tumblers or bottles should be carefully tuned, one to the 
loaded, the other to the unloaHled fork. 

To understand these singular beats, you must remem- 
ber that each fork sends out sonorous waves, or alternate 
condensations and rarefactions, through the air. When 
the forks are sounded together (without the wax), each 
sends out the same number of waves in a second, and 
these travel out together, the condensations and rarefac- 
tions of each moving side by side, and reaching the ear 
at the same time. 

When we loaded one fork with wax we caused it to 
move slower. The processions of waves streaming out 
from each may start together, but they do not keep to- 
gether ; as the loaded fork is going slower its waves of 
sound are longer and drag behind. The condensations 
and rarefactions no longer travel side by side, A con- 
densation from one fork arrives at the ear at the aan 
time that a rarefaction arrives from the other. Thj 
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they interfere and destroy each other, and the mterfeiv \ 
ence makes silence, just as we discorered in our last es- 
perimenta. The condensations and rarefactions from the 
two forks continue to arrive at the ear, and soon two con- 
densations or two rarefactions come side by side and ar- 
rive at the ear together, and they mutually aid or refin- 
force each other, and there is a sudden burst of sound as 
if the forks were sounding louder. 

The waves of sound continue to move, and one set of 
waves slips past the other, till the condensations of one set 
arrive at the ear alongside of the rarefactions of the other, 
and again there is interference and silence. By such con- 
tinuous actions beats of sound are produced. 



Fig. 41 represents two such series of waves traveling 
side by side. One series is represented by a full line, the 
other by a dotted one. At A the condensations of c 
series are shown as opposite the rarefactions of the other ; 
but, as the waves represented by the full lino are longer 
than those represented by the dotted line, the former pass 
the latter, so that at C the two series act together, and 
we have a beat ; while at a more distant point, S, the J 
motions in the waves are opposed, and here there is inter- ! 
ferenee and silence. It is evident that the sliding of the 
longer waves past the shorter will cause the waves, meet- 
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ing at -B, alternately to act together and to interfere ; and 
thus the ear, placed at -B, will perceive beats of sound. 

It necessarily follows that, if one fork vibrates 100 
times in a second and the other 101 times, there will be 
one beat in every second. The number of beats made in 
a second is equal to the difference in the number of vibra- 
tions per second made by the two vibrating bodies. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE REFLECTION OF SOUND, 

PROFESSOR ROOD'S EXPERIMENT, SHOWING THE REFLEC- 
TION OF SOUND. 

ExPEEiMENT 73. — Fig. 42 represents a disk of card- 
board 12 or 14 inches in diameter, and having two sectors 
cut out of it, on opposite sides of its centre. This is 
mounted on the rotator, so that it can be turned round 
quickly. Let some one sit beside the rotator so that 
he can turn the handle, and at the same time blow a toy 
trumpet, which I have found to be the best pipe for this 
experiment. Hold the trumpet so that it will be inclined 
to the surface of the disk, and with its open end just in 
front of one of the openings, as shown in Fig. 42. While 
the rotating disk is being turned steadily round, and the 
pipe is sounding, go to a distant part of the room, and 
here you will perceive the sound of the pipe changing 
rapidly, alternately growing louder and then softer like 
beats. 

This effect is the result of reflection. When the solid 
part of the disk passes before the pipe the vibrations of 
sound are reflected or echoed from the card. When the 
openings pass before the pipe, part of the vibrations pass 
through the open place and are lost, and the sound to the 
listener appears to lose power. 




penmentB in "Light," there is u law goTemmg reflectiona 
We found by our experiments that the angle of reflection 
is always equal to the angle of incidence and the same 
law holds good in the reflection of sound 

ExpEHTMEiJT 74.— Another experiment in the leflec 
tion of aound may be made with a common palm leaf fau 
Let some one sound the trumpet at one end of a ri 
while you hold the fan upright beside one ear A\ hile 
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the trumpet is sounding, twirl tlie fan slowly by the haa- 
dle, and you will observe a change in the sound. In cer- 
tain positions of the fan the trumpet will sound louder, 
and in other positions it will be softened. If you do not 
obtain this effect at once, try the fan in several positions 
as it stands upright, and, after a few trials, you will ob- 
tain a reflection of the sound from the surface of the fan. 
The sound of a locust on a warm day, or the beating of 
the surf on the shore, or the sound of a distant voice, may i 
thus be caught on the fan and reflected into the ear. 

Echoes are also reflections. The vibrations travel 
through the air and meet a building, then the side of a 
mountain or hill, and rebound or reecho, perhaps many 

EsPERiuENT 75. — You can readily find an echo any- 
where in the country by walking near a bam or house and 
shouting or singing. The first trial may not bring out 
the echo, but, by changing your position, going nearer or 
■walking farther away, and always standing squarely in 
front of the bam or other building, you will soon find the 
spot where an echo is beard. We already know that in 
winter, when the thermometer is at 33" Fahr., sound 
moves at the rate of 1,090 feet in a second. If yon stand 
at 543 feet from the reflecting wall, and make a short, 
sharp sound, it will take one half second for it to go to the ■ 
wall, and one half second to come hack, and there will be 
one second between the sound and its-echo. 

In our experiments with the tuning-fork and two bot- 
tles {see Fig, 40), you remember, we put a piece of card- 
board and a flat gas-dame before the mouth of one of the ' 
bottles. Here, also, we had a reflection of the sound from i 
the cardboard, and even from the flame. 
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CHAPTER X. 
OX THE PITCH OF SOUNDS. 

ExFEBiHBNT 76. — Take one of the A-foika and the C- 
(ork and stick them in the block of wood aide by side, 
with the opposite prongs of the two forks inclined to 
each other, bo that by drawing a rod between them they 
will be set vibrating at the same time. Stick a piece of 
copper-foil on the tips of the prongs nearest each other, 
and arrange the smoked glass and its guide as directed in 
Experiment 25, Vibrate the forks by drawing the rod 
between thena, and obtain the traces of their vibrations on 
the smoked glass. 

Take the smoked glass and carefully measure off an 
equal space on each trace, and then count the vibrationa 
inclosed in this space. If the right forks have been se- 
lected it will be found that 17^ vibrations of one fork 
cover as much space as 21 vibrations of the other. From, 
this you readily see that, in the same time, one fork vi- 
brates oftener than the other. Carefully notice which 
fork makes the greater number of vibrations. Bring one 
vibrating fork to the ear, and then the other, and yon will 
observe that the C-fork gives a higher note than the A. 
The C-fovk makes the gi-eater number of vibrations (21) 
in a given length on the trace, and the A-fork makes the 
smaller number (17J) in the same length, 1 



I 
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vinced by this experiment that a fork giving a high note j 
vibrates oftener in a second than a fork giving a lower I 
note. ExperinientB on all kinds of vibrating bodies — J 
eolida, liquids, and gases — have proved that the pitch of a | 
sounding body rises with the increase in the number of I 
its vibrations in a second. This fact may be stated thaa : 
The pitch rises with the frequency of the vibrations. ' 
Erom the above fact it follows that the pitch of a 
rises with an increase in the number of t 
that reach the ear in a second, 

EXPERIMENTS WITH THE SIREN. 

Fig. 43 shows an instrument called a siren. I will 1 
show you how to make several instructive and curious I 
experiments with it. First, you will find out the number I 
of vibrations made in a second by a sounding body like 
one of your tuning-forks ; and, having found out this, 
you will use the fork to determine for yourself the veloc- 
ity of sound. The siren will also tell you this important 
fact : That the numbers of vibrations per second which 
give the various notes of the gamut, or musical scale, bear 
to each other fixed numerical relations. 

To make the siren, get a piece of cardboard, or mill- 
board, and draw on it with a pair of dividers a circle 
8i inches (21.6 centimetres) in diameter ; then cut this 
circle out of the cardboard. Now draw four circles, the 
inner one with the legs of the dividers opened to 2^ inches 
(5.73 centimetres), the next with a radius of 2f inches 
(6,09 centimetres), the third with 3J inches (8.26 centi- 
metres), and the foiirth with 3J inches (9.53 centimetres). 
Divide the circumference of the outer circle into 24 equal 
parts, and to each of these points of division draw a line 
from the centre, as shown in Fig. 44. Divide the spaces 




■^ inch {5 millimetres) in diameter with a punch. Then \ 
punch holes at the 34 points on the inner circle. 

The student, on looking at Fig. 44, will see that, o 
the radii marked 1, 3, 3, 4, 5, and 6, the holes are all i' 
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line. These holes, thus in line, divide the circle into sijE 
equal parts. Divide each of these sixths on the second cir- 
cle into five equal parts, and each sixth on the third circle 
into six equal parts, and through each of these points of 
division cut a hole with the punch. By following these 




directions you will have made on the inner circle 24 
holes, on the second 30, on the third 36, and on the fourth 

48 holes. 

Now cut a hole in the centre of the disk, so that it 
neatly fits on the screw of the small pulley of the rotator 
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shown in Fig. 43. Then put into a piece of India-rubber I 
tube a glass tube having its interior about the diameter I 
of the holes in the card disk. We are now ready for our 
experiments. 

ExPEKiMEJJT 77. — Rotate the disk slowly, and, placing 
the glass tube before a ring of holes, blow through the 
tube. You will observe that whenever a hole con 
fore the tube a puff of air goes through the disk. If the 
disk is revolved faster the puffs become more frequent, j 
and soon, on increasing the velocity of the disk, they blend j 
into a sound. Not very pure, it is true ; but yet, in the 
midst of the whizzing, your ear will detect a smooth note. 
Fixing your attention on this note, while the rotator la 
urged with gradually increasing velocity, you will hear 
the note gradually rising in pitch. This again shows ub ' 
that the pitch of a sound rises with the frequency of the ■ 
vibrations causing it. 

Two bodies make the same number of vibrations in a 1 
second when they give forth sounds of the sam^ pitch. 1 
Therefore, if we can measure bow many vibrations the 1 
disk makes in a second while it gives the exact sound of j 
one of the forks, we will have measured the number of • 
vibrations which the fork makes in a second. If we count 
with our watch the number of turns the crank C makes in 
one minute, we can from this knowledge calculate the 
number of ])uffs or vibrations the disk makes in one sec- 
ond, as follows : One revolution of the crank of the rota- 1 
tor makes the disk go round exactly five times. NowJ 
suppose that the tube is before the third circle, having 3 
holes, and that in one minute the crank C turns rom 
100 times. Then in one mLoute the disk turned 5 tin 
100 times, which is 500 times. But for each turn of t 
disk 36 puffs or vibrations were made on the air ; 
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fore, 36 times 500, or 18,000, puifs or vibrations wei 
made by tbe disk in one minute, and -^ of 18,000, or 3 
in one second. 

But it is difficult to know just when tbe disk gives tlM 
same sound as tlie fork, and it IB yet mare difficult to kef 
the disk moving bo that it holds this sound, even for a feiR 
secondB. To do this, very expensive apparatus h 
tofore always been needed. But I did not wish to laai 
ish from our book such an important experiment, so ] 
found out a cheap and simple way of doing it, which | 
will show you. 

ESPEKIMENT WITH THE SIREN, IN WlilCD IS FOIJND TBI 
NUMBER OF VIBRATIOXS MADE BY A TUMNG-FORK I 
ONE SECOND. 

EspEEiMKNT 78. — Get a glass tube (the same we used 
in the experiment on page 50 of " Light ") J inch (19 w 
metres) in diameter and 13 inches (30.5 centimetres) long|| 
and a cork 1 inch thick, which slides neatly in tbe tabi 
Put the cork into one end of the tube, and holding a stid 
upright press the cork down on it. The fork is n 
brated and held over the open end of the tube, while thl 
cork ia forced up the tube ■»-ith tbe stick till the colamn 
of air in the tube is brought into tune with the forK 
This you will know by the tube sending out a loud sooadi 
Tiy this several times till you are sure of the exact pla 
where the cork should be to make the tube give the londi 
est sound. 

Now lay the fork aside, and with small pieces of waa 
stick the tube on the top of a block, or on a pile of book) 
with its mouth near the disk and facing one of the c 
cles of holes, as shown in Fig. 4-3. On the other sidcfj 
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of the disk, and juat opposite tlie mouth of the resonant 
tube, hold the Bmall tube through which you blow the air. 

Turn the crank at first slowly, then gradually faster 
and faster. Soon a sound comeB from the tube. This 
gets louder and louder ; tbeo, after the disk has gained a 
certain speed, the sound grows fainter and fainter, till no 
sound at all cornea from the tnbo. 

When the sound from the tube was the loudest, the 
disk was sending into the tube the same number of vi- 
brations in a second as the fork makes ; for the tube was 
tuned to the fork, and can only resound loudly when it 
receives from the disk of the siren the same number of 
vibrations in a second aa the fork gives. 

It is, then, quite clear that, to find out the number of 
vibrations per second given by the fork, we first have to 
bring the disk to the velocity that makes the tube sound 
the loudest, and then to use this sound as a guide to the 
band in turning the crank of the rotator. Practice will 
soon teach the hand to obey the check given by the ear ; 
and if the student have patience, he will be rewarded whea I 
he finds that he can keep the tube sounding out loudly | 
and evenly for SO or 30 seconds. Then we count the j 
number of turns made by the crank-handle C of the rota- 
tor in 20 or 30 seconds of the watch. If we have suc- 
ceeded in this, we can at once calculate the number of 
vibrations the fork makes in one second. 

The following will show how this calculation is 

ExpEKiMEST 79. — The cork was pushed to that place J 
which made the air in the tube resound the loudest to the j 
A-fork, Tho tube was then placed facing the circle of 3S| 
holes. After we had succeeded in making the tube i 
sound loudly and evenly to the turning disk, I counted 1 1 
number of turns I gave to the handle C in 20 aeoom T 
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and I found this number to be 49. For one revelation of I 
the handle C, the disk makes exactly five. Henee 5 times V 
49, or 245, ib the number of turns the disk made in 
onds. But in one turn of the disk 36 puffs or vibrationals 
entered the tube ; therefore, 245 times 36, or 8,820, i 
number of vibrations that went into the tube in 20 sec 
onds ; and ^ of 8,820, or 441, is the number of vibra 
tions which entered the tube in one second. 

The experiment, therefore, shows that the tube resoundir^ 
the loudest when 441 vibrations enter it in one seconij 
But the tube also resounded its loudest when the vibratin 
A-fork was placed over it. Hence the A-fork makes 4 
vibrations in one eecond- 

ExPEEiMENT 80. — Let the student now try to find out 
by a like experiment the number of vibrations made by 
the C-fork in one second. Repeat these trials many times 
till numbers are found which do not differ much from one j 
another. 

FINDING THE VELOCITY OF SOUND BY AN EXFERIMENt^ 
WITH THE TUNING-FORK AND THE RESONANT TUBE. 

ExpEBIME^-T 81. — Our experiment (78) with tbe glaBS^l 
tube has taught us that the tubemust have a certain depth! 
of air in it to resound loudly to the A-fork. Let us meas-"^ J 
ure this depth. We find it to be 7f inches (19,47 C( 
metres) when the air has a temperature of 68° Fahr. 

From this measure, and from the knowledge that t 
A-fork makes 441 vibrations in one second, we can ■< 
pute the velocity of sound in air. 

It is evident that the prong of the fork over the mouth i 
of the tube, and the air at the mouth of the tube, must"] 
awing to and fro together, otherwise there will be a strug- ! 
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gle and interference between these vibrations, and then 
the air in the tube cannot possibly co- vibrate and strengthen 
the sound given by the fork. 

We have already learned that the prong of the fork 
in going from a to b, Fig. 45, makes one half wave-length 
in the air before it. ITiis may be represented by the 
curve bed above the line It d. Now the tube T must be 
aa long aa from b to c, or one-quarter of a wave-length ,■ 
80 that, by the time the prong of the fork has gone from 
a%o b, and is just beginning its back-swing from b to a. 



I 



the half -wave bed has just had time to go to the bottom 
of the tube T, to be reflected back, and to reach the prong 
h at the very moment it begins its back-swing. If it does 
this, then the end of this reflected wave {sboTVii by the 
dotted curve in the tube T) moves backward with the 
back-swing of the prong b, and thus the air at the month 
of the tube and the prong of the fork swing together, and ^ 
the sound given by the fork is greatly strengthened. 

If the depth of the quarter of the wave made by tl 
A-fork is 7^ inches (19.47 centimetres), the whole wave 
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30.64 inches, or 2,55 feet (T7.88 centimetres). But i 
have already learned that, when the A-fork haa vibrate 
for one second, it has spread 441 sonorous vaves ; 
around it. As one wave extends S.55 feet (77.88 ceiiti 
metres) from the fork, 441 wares will extend 441 time^ 
2.55 feet (77.88 centimetres), or 1,124 feet {342.6 metres)j 
This is the distance the vibrations from the A-fork hav« _ 
gone in one second. In other words, this is the velocity 
of sound in air at 68° Fahr., as found out by the fork and 
resonant tube. 

Thus we find that the most modest apparatus, wheaj 
used with patience and thoughtf ulness, can solve problei 
which, at first sight, may appear far beyond our power.l 
The cardboard siren, the little tuning-fork, and the glai 
tube have measured the number of vibrations of the foi 
and the velocity of sound. 

ExpEEiMENT 82. — In a similar manner let the studea^ 
determine the number of vibrations of the C-fork, s 
then with it and the resonant tube let him measure tlu 
velocity of sound, and compare this result with that fonn^ 
with the A-fork. 



THE NUMBER OF VIBRATIONS PER SECOND, GIVEN BT RES 
OSANT TUBES AND ORGAN-PIPES, 13 INVERSELY . 

THEIR LENGTHS. 

If the number of vibrations per second of the fork I 
doubled, the sonorous waves which it makes will be short 
ened one-half ; hence the resonant tube must be shortened 
one-half in order to resound to the fork. If the num-J 
ber of vibrations of the fork are half as frequent, it i 
make sonorous waves twice as long ; hence the tube to n 
sound to this fork must be doubled in length. These f acttl 
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are stated in the following law :. The lengths of resonant 
tubes are inversely as the numbers of the vibrations to 
which they resound. 

But organ-pipes are merely resonant tubes whose col- 
umns of air, instead of being vibrated by a tuning-fork, 
are vibrated by wind passing through a mouth-piece ; 
hence the following law : The lengths of organ-pipes are 
inversely as the numbers of vibrations which they give in 
a second. 
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CHAPTER XL 

on the formation of the gamut. 

experimj;nts with the siren, showing how the sounds 

of the gamut are obtained. 

The disk of our siren has four circles of holes. The 
innermost or first circle contains 24 holes, the second 30, 
the third 36, and the fourth or outermost circle has 48 
holes. 

Experiment 83. — Turn the handle of the rotator even- 
ly and steadily, and at a moderate speed, and, while 
blowing through the tube, move it quickly from the 
inner ring of holes to the next, then to the next, and 
finally to the outer ring of holes. No experiment yet 
made brings so pleasant a surprise as this one. We 
have already found that the pitch of sound rises with 
the increase in the frequency of the vibrations caus- 
ing it. As the tube moves from the first to the fourth 
circle, more holes successively pass before it in one turn 
of the disk ; therefore the pitch rises suddenly as the tube 
reaches each circle in order. But, more than this, the 
successive sounds evidently have a familiar musical rela- 
tion to each other, and this musical relation is not changed 
by turning the disk more or less rapidly. The pitch of 
the notes is thereby changed, but the same musical rela- 
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tion esiatB no matter how swiftly the disk turns during 
the experiment. 

EzpEHiMENT 84. — A few trials will convince yon that, 
when you sing the notes DO, MI, SOL, DO, you produce 
sounds which follow each other with precisely the same 
mnsical intervals as when you blow air in order through 
the 24, 30, 36, and 40 holes in the disk, Tou have reached 
a grand truth lying at the very foundation of music. 
Your experiment tells you that, if four sounds are made 
by vibrations whose numbers per second are as 24 : 30 : 
36 : 49, then these sounds will be those of four notes 
which bear to each other the same musical relation as 
exists among the notes DO, MI, SOL, DO. In other words, 
these four sounds will be the four sounds of what musicians 
call the perfect major chord. 

Examining the numbers 24, 30, 36, and 48, we see that 
each of them may be divided by 6. Doing this, we obtain 
the four numbers 4, 5, 6, and 8. The ratios 4 : fl : 6 : 8 are 
the same as held among the other numbers, but are simpler 
and easier to remember. Thus the perfect major chord 
will always be produced, if the ratios of the vibrations per 
second of four sounds are as 4 : 5 : 6 : 8. 

ExpEEiMEST 85. — By blowing first into the circle of 
24 holes and then into the circle of 43 we hear two notes. 
The second is the octave of the first, and the fact is uni- 
versally true that the octave of any sound is obtained by 
doubling the number of its vibrations. 

With onr siren we have just found out the relations of 
the numbers of vibrations per second which make the four 
sounds of the perfect major chord. But this simple instru- 
ment has even greater capacity than this. It can give us 
those related numbere of vibrations which form all the 
sounds of the gamut. 
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From the proportion 4:5:6 arc derived all the eoonds-fl 
of the musical scale. These numbera form the very 
foundations of harmony. They should bo engraved c 
the pediment of the temple of i 

It has been discovered by experiment that the nombers 
of vibrations giving the notes of the gamut, or, more 
properly, the sounds of the natural scale of, music, are re- 
lated as is shown in the following proportions : 

(1) 



4:5:6 
6:5:4 



G:B:d. 
c : A : F. 



Small c and d stand for the notes of the octave abofl 
C and D. 

To form the gamut from these proportions, we i 
decide on the number of vibrations per second whi 
shall give the sound C or DO, Let 264 vibrations I 
second be fixed as giving the C or DO of the octave belo^ 
the treble, or 



Then Proportion (1) becomes 

C : E : G : : 4 : 5 : 6 : : 264 : 330 : 396. 
Proportion (3) becomes 

G : B : d : : 4 : 5 : 6 ; ; 396 : 495 : 594. 
Proportion (3) becomes 

c : A : F : : 6 : 5 : 4 : ; 538 : 440 : 353. 
Thus, by starting the first number of Proportion (l)| 
with C, equal to 264 vibrations, we find that G will bq 
^ven by 396 vibrations. Then starting Proportion ( 
with G, equal to 396 vibrations, we find that B and t 
octave above D will be given by 495 and 594 vibrations.^ 
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Therefore D is equal to one-half of 594, or 297. We Btart 
Proportion (3) with c, of 528 vibrations, the octave above 
C, and we obtain the nnmbers of vibrations per second 
which give the sounds A and F. 

"We hero write in their proper order these notes of the 
gamut, and place nnder them their numbers of vibra- 
tions. The notes of the gamut are also designated as 1st, 
2d, 3d, 4th, etc., so as to indicate what are called inter- 
vals. Thus the G forma to the C the interval of the 5th. 
The E is the interval of the 3d to C. 




Tlh 8th. 



An examination of these numbers will show that each 
may be divided by eleven. Doing this, we obtain the fol- 
lowing series of numbers, wliich gives the relative numbers 
of the vibrations for the notes of the gamut in any octave 
of the musical scale : 



C : D 

24:27 



E : F : G : A : B : c. 
30 : 32 : 36 : 40 : 45 : 48. 



Experiment 86. — Of the correctness of the above 
mode of forming the gamut, you may convince yourself 
by cutting another disk for the siren having eight in- 
stead of four circles of holes, each circle having, in order, 
these nnmhera of holes, viz.: 24, 27, 30, 32, 36, 40, 45, 48. 
Turning the disk, by giving to the crank a uniform mo- 
tion of 23 revolutions in 10 seconds, while yon succes- 
sively blow into the circles, you will hear in succession 
the eight notes of the gamut of the octave of C, of 264 
vibrations. 
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Experiment 87. — ^Even the disk with four circles of 
holes may be made to give all the notes of the gamut, but 
only four notes in each experiment. 

You will find on making the calculation that, if you 
turn the handle of the rotator 22 times in 10 seconds, you 
will make the C of Proportion (1) ; 33 turns in 10 seconds 
will give the G of Proportion (2); while 29^ turns in 10 
seconds will give the F of Proportion (3). Hence, if you 
blow into the four circles of holes, while the disk has in 
succession these three different velocities, you will succes- 
sively get the numbers of vibrations making the sounds 
of the gamut given in Proportions (1), (2), and (3). 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH THE SONOMETER, GIVING TEE 
SOUNDS OF THE GAMUT AND TEE HARMONICS. 

Fig. i6 representB a wooden box 59 inclieB (150 centi- 
metres) long, 4f inches (X3 centimetres) wide, and 4J 
inches (12 centimetres) deep. The sides are made of oak 



tua. «.— Tlie SoDomster. 



^ inch (13 millimetres) thick, and the two ends of oak 
1 inch (25 millimetrea) thick. These are carefully dove- 
tailed together. In the side-pieces are cut three holes, as 
shown in the fignre, There is no hottora to the box, and 
the top is made of a single piece of clear pine ^ inch (3 
millimetres) thick, and glued on. Two triangular pieces,* 
■J inch (2 centimetres) high, and glued do\vn to the cover 
of the box, just 473- inches (120 centimetres) apart, form 
bridges over which the wii'es are Stretched. There is 
also, as shown at E, a loose piece of pine 2J inches (6.35 
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centimetres) wide, J inch (2 centimetres) thick, and aboitH 
4f inches {12 centimetres) long. At a, b are two ecrewJ 
eyes set firmly upright at one end of the bos in the oal 
At c, d are two piano-string pegs. From these to t 
screw-eyea are stretched two pieces of piano-forte wir( 
(No. 14, Poehlemann's patent, Nuremberg). In pattingk 
on these wires, the ends must be annealed, by makings 
them red-hot in a stove, before they are wound round th< 
Bcrew-eyca or pegs. Such an instrument is called a e 
nometer, and will make a useful and entertaining instr 
ment for our experiments. When it is finished, the '9 
may be drawn up tight by means of a wrench or piano< 
tuner's key, and then we shall find, on pulling the ixire.J 
one aide and letting it go, that it gives a clear tone thaSj 
lasts some time. 



ESPEREME.VTS WITH TOE SONOMETER, GIVING THE SOUKDS] 
OF THE GAHUT. 

Experiment 88. — Place the sonometer (Fig, 46) in fironi 
of you, and with a metric measure lay off distances fromJ 
the left-hand bridge to the right, of 60 and 30 centimetrea^ I 
Tighten the wire till it gives, when plucked, a clear musii 
sound, not too high in pitch. Then place the block . 
(Fig. 46) under the wire, with its edge on the line market 
60 centimetres, and place the end of the fi 
at this edge of the block. Pluck the 
of this length of GO centimetres, and liJ 
the pitch of the sound. ITicn at oncol 
and pluck the wire in its middle so tlia| 
vibrates. Ton will j^^j^ve^ that the s 
is like the one gir 
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difiera in tliis, it is the octave below it. With the block 
placed at 30 centimetreB, vibrate one-qnarter of the length 
of the wire, and you will find that we have the sound 
of the first octave above that made by half the wire, 
and the second octave above the sonnd given by the 
whole wire. 

Oar siren has proved that by doubling the number of 
vibrations the sound rises an octave. Therefore, when a 
wire is shortened one-half it vibrates twice as often, and 
when shortened one-quarter it vibrates four times as often, 
as when its whole length vibrates. This then is the rule, or 
law, which governs the vibrating wire. The force stretch- 
ing the wire remaining the same, the numbers of vibrations 
of the wire become more frequent directly as its length is 
shortened. Thus, if the wire be shortened ^, J, ^, or J, 
the number of its vibrations per second will increase S, 4, 
3, or 9 times. 

Experiment 89. — Knowing this law we can readily 
stretch a wire on the sonometer till it gives say the C of 
264 vibrations per second, and then determine the various 
lengths of this wire which when vibrated will give all the 
notes of the gamnt. We have seen that the relative ntim- 
bers of vibrations whicli give the sounds of the gamut 
are as follows : 

Notes CDEFGABc 

Relalive number of vibrationa... 24 21 30 32 S6 10 46 48 
Lengths of wire (In eentinielres).120 106| B6 BO 80 73 64 60 

We have seen that, if the whole length of 120 centi- 
res of wire gives C, then 60 centimetres must give c of 
L the octave above, and, as the relative numbers of vibrations 
J -iQ and C are to each other as 36 is to 24, it follows that 
ength of the C-wire must be longer than the G-wira 



in the ratio of 36 to 24. Hence the proportion 3 
: : 120 : 80 givea 80 centimetres as the length of the C 
wire. In like manner the lengths of wire which give tl 
other sounds of the gamut have been calculated. In t 
third line of the above table we have given these lengl 
in centimetres. Lay ofE these lengths on the sooometa 
always measuring from the left-hand bridge toward thi 
right, and draw lines across the top of the sonomet 
through these points of division and letter them in ordeE 
D, E, F, G, A, B, c. If you now place the block £! (Fig.^ 
46) successively at these divisions, and vibrate the frac- 
tions of the wire so made, you will obtain in su 
the notes of the gamut. 



EXPEniMESTS WITH THE SONOMETER, GIVING THE HAB- 1 
MONIC SOUNoa 

There is another series of sounds called the harmoniaM 
sotwirfs, in which the relative numbers of the vibi-ationft] 
making them are as 1:2:3:4:5:6:7:8:9: 10, e 
The law ruling the vibrations of wires and strings teaohea 1 
ns that this series of sounds will be given by the sonome- 1 
ter if we vibrate its wire after it has been succesBively I 
shortened J, J, ^,- 1, i, Jj, \, i, -f^, etc., of its whole J 
length. 

Experiment OO.-— Again place the sonometer before 
you, and taking the metric measure divide the length <: ~ 
the top between the bridges into J, ^, J, \, J, \, J, J^, ^ o£a 
120 centimetres. This is done by measuring in ordrarj 
from the left-hand bridge (Fig, 46) toward the right, ( 
40, 30, 24, 20, 17.14, 15, 13.33, and 12 centimetres. Dra*J 
lines through these points of division across the top of the'] 
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sonometer, and number them in order ^, ^, }, \, ^, ^, ^, 

Now place tlie block ^ at each of these lines of divia- 
ion and vibrate the Bnccessive fractions of the wire, and 
yon will have produced in order the sounds of the har- 
monic series. 

If we make the whole string vibrate the sound 



of 66 vibrationa per second, then the harmonic series 
of this C will be as follows. The numbers of vibra- 
tions are written under the names of the notes. The 
latter are given in letters accented to indicate the 
octaves. 




The lowest sound of a harmonic series is called 
by the names of fundamental, or first harmonic, or 
prime. The other sounds are known as the 2d, 3d, 
4tb, etc., harmonic, or as Ist upper partial tone, 2d 
upper partial tone, etc., or as Ist, 2d, 3d, etc., har- 
monic overtones. 

The harmonics of the wire may be obtained in other 
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ways, making the foUowing Ber 



) of beautiful expen^l 




(2), (3), (4), and (5), of Fig. 47, show a wire, A B, whidl 1 
has been made to divide itself into 2, 3, 4, and 6 sepamte 1 
vibrating parts, lettered «, These vibrating parts, i 
ventres, aa they are sometunea called, are separated from 
one another by points marked n, called nodes, where the 
wire is nearly at rest. Adjoining ventres are always vi- 
brating in opposite directions ; that ia, while one is going 
up the other will be going down, making a sort of seesaw 
motion around the points n. 

As i, i, i, and i, etc., of a wire vibrates 3, 3, 4, ■ 
and 5 times as frequently in a second aa the whole 
length of wire, it follows that (2), of Fig. 47, gives tha 
2d harmonic, (3) gives the 3d, (4) the 4th, and (3) the 
5th harmonic. 

Experiment 91. — With a violin-bow the wire may be 
divided into as many as ten vibrating ventres, or seg- 
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ments. Place the tip of the finger or the beard of a qnill 
BucceBsively over the hannonic division lines on the so- 
nometer, at n', rig. 47, and draw the bow across the 
string at «', and the wire will divide itself into vibrating 
parts whose number will equal the number of the har- 
monic sound given by the wire. 

If little paper riders of this form, ^, be placed on the 
string at the points n', n, n, n, etc., and u', i!, i;, u, etc., 
on Tibrating the wire the riders will remain seated at the 
points n', n, etc., bat those at the points v' , v, etc., will 
be thrown off. 

Soon we shall find these harmonic sounds becoming 
very interesting to us, for they will serve to explain things 
about sounds which, until quite recently, had remained 
unknown. 



PROFESSOR DOLBEAR'S METHOD OF MAKING HELDE'S EX- 
PERIMENTS ON VIBRATING COKDS. 

EjrEBiMENT 93. — "To one prong of a small pocket 
tuning-fork tie a piece of silk thread, six or eight incbes 
long, and to the other end tie a pin-hook, and hang upon 
it a small weight, say a sbirt-bntton. Project this with a 
lens on a screen. First, with the fork held in a horizontal 
position, vibrate the prongs in a vertical plane. The 
string will divide up into segments, all of which can be 
plainly seen and counted. Second, turn the fork so that 
it vibrates in a horizontal plane. The number of seg- 
ments will be doubled," 

We have found it preferable to use balls of wax in- 
stead of buttons, so that the precise tension of string re- 
quired in these exi>eriments may be reached by altering 
the size of the suspended wax. It will be found that the 
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number of segments into which the string divides is in- 
versely as the square roots of the weights of the wax 
balls. This fact shows that the frequency of the vibra- 
tions of a string varies inversely as the square root of the 
stretching force applied to it. 
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OiV TEE INTENSITIES OF SOUNDS. 



EXPERIMENT SHOWING THAT, AS THE SWINGS OF A VI- 
BRATING BODY BECOME LESS, THE SOUND BECOMES 
FEEBLEE. 

TotTR experiments have shown you that the pitch of a 
Bound riaes with the frequency of tJie vibrations. You 
no doubt have observed that sounda may be loud or soft 
without regard to their pitch. Thus, juat after we 
have vibrated a. tuning-fork, its sound is the loudest, 
then it gradually grows feebler and feebler, and slowly 
dies out. 

ExpEEiMENT 63. — Let U8 make an experiment which 
will tell us the cause of this gradual change in the inten- 
Bity of its Bound. 

Vibrato the fork, as shown in Experiment 25, and very 
slowly draw the smoked glass under the pointed piece of 
foil which is fastened to one of the prongs. As the glass 
slowly moves under the vibrating fork you will observe 
that the sound grows feebler and feebler, and at last it 
^es out. 

Take the glass and examine the trace made by the 
vibrating fork. You see that the lamp-black has been 



scraped from the glass in a triangnlar-sliaped space, i 
shown in Fig. 48. This shows that, as the sound dim " 




ished in intensity, the extent of the swings of the fork 1 
grew less and less. 
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01^ CO-VIBRATION. 



ESPERIMENTS WITH TWO TtraiNG-FORKS. 

Experiment 94. — Take the two tuning-forks that we 
used in the cxporimentB in interference, and holding one 
■ upright before you make the other vibrate, and then bring 
the two close together, with the surfaces of their prongs 
opposite each other. One is i^ilent and motionless, the 
other is vibrating. Hold them there for a few seconds, 
and then bring the fork that was silent quickly to the ear, 
and you will discover Bomething quite surprising. It is 
not silent, it is sounding faintly. It has not been touched, 
and yet it is vibrating. Why should a fork begin to vi- 
brate merely because a sounding fork is near it ? 

ExpEKiMENT 95. — Get the two wooden boxes or res- . 
onators we made for these forks (A-forka) and place 
them on a table with the open ends facing each other, 
and a few inches apart. Hold one of the forks upright 
on one of the boxes, and then, making the other fork 
sound, place it on the other box. It now sounds clear and 
loud. Stop this vibrating fork by touching it with the 
finger, and the other fork will be heard sounding alone. 
This is certainly a most curious matter. That a vibrat- 
ing fork can csuae another near it to sound seems im- 



possible, and yet oar experiment shows tliat it is j 



EXPERIMESTS OS THE CO-TIBRATIOS OF TWO WIRES 1 
THE SOSOMETER. 

EsFEBiUKXT 96. — Stretch the two wires on the t 
nometer (Fig, 46) so that they come in tnne with € 
other. If you cannot do this, get Bome one famibar wita 
music to help you, and let him bring the two strings ii 
unison. When this is done pull one of the strings at V 
centre and let it go and then watch the other string, 
first it is at rest and silent, but in an instant it too b 
gins to quiver and sound. You may repeat this sevoi 
times, and each time you n-ill obserrc the same thiiig;J 
One string sonnding near another causes it to sound alao.] 

Experiment 97. — Loosen the second wire sligbti 
and put it out of tune with the first, and the experimcxAfl 
fails completely. Take another fork, not in tune wiU 
the one that sounds, and Experiment 95 n-ill also failJ 
Here we are coming on a fact in this matter that majfj 
help as out. When the two forks are alike, when the tw 
strings of the sonometer are in tune, the sounding fork o 
string makes its neighbor sound with it. 

This remarkable fact, that a vibrating body may cam 
another elastic body in tune with it also to vibrate, is callel 
co-vibration ; which means, vibrating with (another body^ 

The fork (or string, or any body), in vibrating, givet 
to the molecules of the surrounding air the same 
of pushes and pulls in one second as the silent fork do« 
when it vibrates. 

Suppose that the silent fork receives a feeble push fro 
the vibrating air which tonohes it. The prong of the foi 
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is pressed forward, but through n very minute distance ; 
then it swings back by its own elasticity, but it swings back 
with the air, which now pulls it. Then, on reaching the 
end of this backward swing, it at once gets another push 
from the air, and this push aids it on its forward swing, 
and makes it swing a very little more than it would have 
done if it had not received this push. Thus the little 
pushes and pulls of the air keep exact time with the tiny 
forward and backward swings of the fork, and, as several 
hundred of these pushes and pulls act on the fork in a 
second, they soon get it swinging sufficiently to make it 
act with power enough on the air to give us a sound when 
the other fork is stopped. 

An exact anderstanding of bow these feeble pushes 
and pulls of the air can set into vibration such a stiff and 
heavy body as a steel fork may be rendered clear by the 
following : 



EXPERIMENT OF SWDJaiNQ A HEAVY COAL-SCCTTLE BT 
THE FEEBLE PULLS OF A FINE CAMBRIC THREAD. 

ExPEEiMENT 98. — Take a very heavy body, like a 
scuttle full of coal, and suspend it by a stout piece of 
twine. Then tie a piece of the finest cambric thread to 
the handle on the back of the scuttle. When the scuttle 
ifl hanging motionless give the cambric thread a feeble 
pull, being careful not to pull too bard or you will break 
it. Now you will see, by looking sharply, that you have 
Bet the scuttle swinging, but through a very small dis- 
tance. Again gently pull the thread when the scuttle is 
swinging toward you, and repeat this pull several tim.es, 
always keeping time with the awing of the scuttle. Now 
the scuttle is swinging through an inch or two, and by 
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keeping up the pulls yon may be able to swing it throng] 
a foot or more. But if your pulla on the thread are i 
in time with the swings of the scuttle you will not be abl0 
to swing it. 

ExFEHiMENT 99.- — Now that the scuttle is i 
through a foot or bo, hold the thread fast so that it c 
not follow the scuttle. It snaps asunder and the a 
goes on its way, as far as you can see, as though it fa 
received no check at all on its speed. This is bo becanattl 
the strongest pull you can give through the thread to stc^l 
the scuttle is only a very small part of the force yon have] 
already given the scuttle by your many small pnllgff 
through the thread. 

As the many feeble pulls of the delicate thread atfl 
length made the scuttle awing with great force, so Uiq I 
many feeble pushes and pulls of the delicate air broiigl4>l 
the fork into a state of vibration powerful enough to makef 
all the air in the room tremble. 

This co-vibration may be found wherever two bodiofi 
in tune are placed near each other. Co-vibration explainij 
why the tuning-forks sounded so much louder when placed^! 
on the resonant boxes. The volume of air inside the box I 
is in tune with the fork, and It takes up the vibration^'l 
Bent through the box, and, vibrating with the fork, tfael 
united vibrations make the sound so much the louder^ | 
The air in the tumbler and bottles of Experiments 43 a 
63, and the air inclosed in glass tubes, as in Experimeutsl 
78 and 81, also move by co-vibration. It is also by tha I 
co-vibration of resonant pipes that the feeble notes on the. I 
lips and reeds of organ-pipes are made full and powerfnlttl 
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ON CHANGES IJf THE PITCH OF A VIBRATING BODY 
CAUSED Br ITS MOTION. 



I 



I EXPERIMENT IN WHICH THE PITCH OP A WHISTLE IS 
CHANGED BT SWINGING IT ROUND IN A CIRCLE. 

EsPEBiMENT 100. — Take the piece of mbber tubiag 

used in Experiment 32 and fit it over the mouth of the 
whistle naed in Experiment 33. Let some one go to the 
end of the room or stand at a distance out-of-doors. Then, 
by the tube, swing the whistle round in a vortical circle, 
and at the same time blow through the tube so that the 
whistle will sound. The observer will see the whistle 
alternately coming toward him and going away from 
him, and with these motions he will hear the pitch of the 
whktie rising and falling. 

In this experiment the sounding body is moving, and 
its movements cause a change in the number of vibrations 
which the ear receives in a given time. When the whistle 
swings toward the observer the sonorous waves are crowd- 
ed together, and they reach the ear in greater number than 
when the whistle is at rest, and the note appears to have 
a higher pitch. On the other hand, when the whistle 
moves away from tho observer, its backward movement 
draws out the sonorous waves, and fewer vibrations are 
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^yen to the ear than when the whistle is at rest. Thns 
we see how the motion of a vibrating body changes the 
pitch of its sonnd. 

ExpSBiMSNT 101. — You most notice the same thing 
on the railway, where the sonnd of the whistle or bell of 
a moving locomotive appears to change in pitch as the en- 
gine draws swiftly near and then passes qoickly away 
from us. 
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ON THE QUALITY OF SOUNDS. 



I 



Whbn yoa hear the sound of a violm, flute, clarinet, 
trumpet, piano, or organ, you readily recognize the sound 
of each instrument though it may not be in sight. Some 
one sings or speaks, and another pej-aon sings near him or 
after him, and we at once recognize each singer's or speak- 
er's voice ; and if we are familiar with his voice we can 
give his name, even if we do not happen to see him. This 
leads us to think that there must be some other character- 
is tie of sounds besides pitch and intensity. 

The flute, the violin, the clarinet, the singer, may 
each give the same note, and with equal power, yet the 
note of each has a character of its own, a peculiar some- 
thing that distinguishes it from the same note given by 
the other instruments or singers. This we call the quality 
of the sound (sometimes called timbre, or chai'acter), 
Letu 



ESPERIME.\TS ON THE QUALITY OF SODNDS. 

The experiments now to be made are of -a peculiarly 
fascinating character. They will have for their object 
the discovery of what gives to sounds their various quali- 
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ties. These experiments will lead us to the understan^-J 
ing of Bome of the laws of masic. 

All Bounds may be divided into two great divisiom 
They are either simple sounds or compound sounds. 

ExPEEiUEST 102. — A simple souiid is one in whidl'l 
the ear cannot distinguish two or more sounds differing j 
in pitch. Hold one of your vibrating forks over the r 
onant tumbler, tuned by partly closing itfi mouth i 
the glass plate, as shown in Experiment 43. You now a 
listening to a simple sound, a sound in which the ear ( 
detect only a sound of one pitch. A wide closed orgau-pi|M 
also gives a simple sound. All simple sounds have necsaarUy ,1 
the same quality, for they differ only in pitch and intensity. T 

A compound sound is a sound formed of two or morel 
simple sounds, all differing in pitch. Such is the sound I 
given by a piano-wire. It may surprise you to learn that 1 
more than one sound is heard when you strike a piano-kejr 1 
which can vibrate only one wire. Yet this is so. 

ExPERiMEXT 103. — Strike the c'-key of the piano and J 
sound your c'-fork. Though the same note in writte 
music stands for each of these sounds, yet your ear t 
once perceives a marked dtfEercnce in them. Now f 
your attention on the sound given by the fork alone, 
membering well this sound, strike the c' of the piano. Yon 1 
now recognize that the c' of the fork is in the sound ot 
the piano c' ; but after some practice the ear begins to ] 
hear other sounds in the piano c' — sounds which are evi- J 
dently higher in pitch than the pitch of the fork's c'. 

The c' of the fork is certainly the loudest simple sound 1 
hoard in the piano c', and it is also the gravest ; there- J 
fore the compound sound given by the piano is given in J 
written music by the same note which stands for the o^3 
of the fork. 
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But what are the higher sounds mingled with this c' ? 
I will firs^ answer this question in the most general man- 
ner, then you must make for yourself the experiments 
which will answer it better than my words. 

All compound musical sounds are formed of simple 
sounds, and these simple sounds are the sounds of the har- 
monic series. You have already become acquainted with 
these sounds. You know that the relative numbers of the 
vibrations giving them are as 1:3:3:4:5:6, etc. 
The gravest (1) of this series of sounds is called the fun- 
damental. It is also nearly always the loudest, and the 
compound sound is named after it. This is the sound of 
the c'-fork heard in the c' of the piano. 

If what I have said is so, then if you strike the C be- 
low the middle C on the piano you will cause other sounds 
to come forth at the same time, sounds which are the har- 
monics of C, and are given by the following notes written 
in the treble stave, and numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
Experiment 104 of the next chapter shows that this is so. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

ON THE ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS OF SOUNDS. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS OF THE COMPOUND SOUNDS 

OF A PUNO. 

ExPEBiMENT 104. — Take your seat in front of the 
keys of the piano, and slowly and steadily press down the 
key of the note c', marked 2 in the above notation. The 
damper will lift from off the wire, the hammer will ascend, 
touch the wire, and then fall. Thus this wire is free to 
vibrate. Now strike strongly the fundamental note c, 
marked 1, and, holding it for a few seconds, remove the 
finger. This wire ceases to vibrate, but at once there 
comes to the car a higher note. It is the sound of the 
free wire of note 2. This experiment shows that the num- 
ber of vibrations which makes the sound of note 2, or c', 
must have boon in the sound of note c, or 1, otherwise 
the win^ of c' oould not have entered into vibration. 
Kvidontly tho wire c' co-vibrated to the simple sound c' 
oontainod in tho compound sound of the fundamental 
noto i\ or 1. 

"Now mako similar experiments by depressing in pr- 
dor the keys of the notes g', e'', e'', g'y c'", marked re- 
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epectively 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8. You will discover that the 
wire of each of these notes will co-vibrate to the corapoand 
Boand of c, showing that each of these sounds exists in the 
c of the piano. 

Some of these notes will sonnd out louder or feebler 
than others, showing that they exist with more or less 
force in the compound sound. This fact proves that the 
quality of a sound does not aloue depend on the number 
of the simple harmonic sounds which compose it, but also 
on their relative intensities. It can indeed be shown by 
calculation that, if the compound sound be formed of six 
simple harmonic sounds, you can, by giving to each har- 
monic only two different degrees of intensity, form by 
their various combinations upward of 400 different quali- 
ties of sound ; and with four different degrees of intensity 
allowed to each of the six harmonica their combination 
can produce over 8,000 different qualities of sound. Thus 
you see how varied may be the qualities of sounds even 
when they contain the same simple sounds. 

But the same harmonics do not exist in all compound 
sounds. The flute-sounds may contain two or three har- 
monics. The clarinet-sounds are formed of the funda- 
mental, the 3d, the 5th, and the 7th. The violin-sounds 
contain all the harmonics up to the "I'lh, and often to the 
10th. The composition of piano-sounds varies with their 
pitch. The deeper tones are rich, but the higher are poor, 
in harmonics. In the lower octaves the 3d harmonics arc 
often as loud as the fundamental harmonic, and the 2d 
harmonic is often even louder. Heed organ-pipes are very 
rich in harmonics, often extending as high as the 30th, 
and """T Wvdtft'"'* °'^ by a practised ear, which can pick 
one afl * of the compound sound, almost to 

the exi the rest. The human voice is 
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ri<-h in barmoitics, and varies much in qnality, as we i 
know from listening to different singers. The quali^ 
also varies with the pitch of the notes sang, as will 1 
shown by experiments with Konig's vibrating flamea 
{Se4 Experiment 112, and following.) 
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EXFEKIMESTS IS WHICH WE MAKE COMPOUXD SOUSDSj 
W DHTERKNT QCALmES BT COMBISDfG VARIOUS SIH^ J 
FLE SOUNDS. 

ExTEBiMEST Ittj. — The fluUsmind may be made by 
combining a simple eonnd with its octave. The following 
experiment prodaces it very well : Yon fonnd that a col- 
nnui of air, in a tnbe, jnst one-fonrth of the length of the 
sonorous wave given by a fork, wiQ strengthen by its oo- 1 
vibration the eouiid of the fork.' If yoa make the colnmn j 
of air in the tube only one-eighth of the length of the 1 
wave it will resound to the octave of the fork, for colnmnsil 
of air in tubes (as shown on page 122) follow the same lav | 
of vibration as stretched wires and strings ; that is, th^>l 
vibrations increase in frequency directly as the air-colnmik-J 
is shortened. 

The de^th of air-column which resounds to the A-forVj 
is 7f inchci {19.47 centimetres). Push the cork up th»] 
glass tube {see Experiment 78) till you have an air-colnmaf 
one-half of this length, or 3.83 inches (9.73 centimetres), ! 
Now vibrate the fork and bring it over the mouth of tbfl:n 
tube. A clear flute-like sound comes forth. It is formed 1 
of the A-note of the fork mingled with its octave given j 
by the resonant tube. By properly varying the distancd'l 
of the fork from the tube, and both from the ear, you will \ 
after a few trials obtain a sound which you can blirel^4 
distinguish from that of a flute. 
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ExPEKiiLEST 106, — Tha sounds of the human voice 
can be formed oat of its simple sounds by using the co- 
vibration of the strings of the piano. 

Lift the top of the piano. Strike a key and then sing 
it till you are sure that you have its pitch. Press down 
the pedal so that the dampers are lifted from all of the 
wires, then lean over the wires and clearly and steadily 
sing the note. Stop and listen. The piano answers baok, 
and the sound of your voice is heard as though coming 
from a distance. Each string which is in tune to a har- 
monic in your voice co-vibratea with that harmonic, and 
all of the harmonics of your voice are thus sounded by 
the strings of the piano. Tho combination of all these co- 
vibrations builds up the quality of your voice and echoes 
it back to you. 

ExPEBiMEST 107. — If you now sing again the 
same note, and press down one after the other the 
keys of its harmonics, as we did in our other experi- 
ment with the piano, you may find out what harmonics 
compose your voice, and get some idea of their rela- 
tive strengths. 

ExpEHiMBNT 108. — ^If a comet, a clarinet, our little 
toy trumpet, or other instrument, be sounded over the 
freed strings of the piano, their sounds will be analyzed 
by the eo-vibrations of these strings. Then the sounds 
of the strings melt into one compound sound, which is 
the reproduction of the sound of the instrument which set 
the strings in motion. 

ITitts we see that every musical sound, whether from 
voice or instrument, is formed of a fundamental combined 
with a certain number of harmonics. 

Your unpractised ear may not always be able to pick 
them one by one out of the tangle of sound. Yet there 
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they exint, giving those delicate and edieieal qualities 
which characterize the yarioos sounds of Xatnre and of 
music. 

HOW THE EAR ANALYZES A COMPOUND SOUND INTO ITS 

SIMPLE SOUNDS. 

The experiments with the piano serve to explain the 
wonderful power of the ear in analyzing compound sounds. 
In the cochlea (snail-shell, C of Fig. 4) of the ear are sup- 
posed to exist co-yibrating fibres which are tuned to sim- 
j)Ie sounds extending over several octaves. To each tuned 
fibre is fastened a fine filament of the auditory nerye. A 
simple sound is only giyen by a pendular vibration. A 
com[)ound sound is a sensation made by seyeral pendular 
vibrations of various frequencies entering the ear together. 
If one pendular yibration enters the ear it yibrates the 
norvc-filament fastened to the fibre which is timed to 
tliis pendular yibration, and we haye the sensation of a 
simple sound. 

l^\\i when a compound yibration, made up of seyeral 
simple pendular yibrations, enters the ear, it acts on sey- 
eral tuned fibres, exactly as oui yoice, or the sounds of the 
cornet or triimj)ot, acted on seyeral piano-strings. Each 
fibre in the ear enters into yibration with that pendular 
vibration in the compound sound with which it is in tune. 
'^riiuN the nerve-filaments are shaken which are fastened 
to fibnm in the ear tuned to the simple sounds in the 
(Mtinpotind Hound, and the sensation of the latter is thus 
tttmlyKod into its simple sound sensations. What we 
ImVM \\\ni Miiid Miiff^ests at once the question : What sort 
iif iMotliMi hiiH a molecule of air when it is acted on at 
i\w mww tliiUJ by several pendular yibrations? This is 
AUfiW^}'§4 by 
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point of the drum-skin of the ear has when we hear i 
compound sound (like that of the pi;ino-wire) which con- % 
taina the first six hannonics. The student of < 
members that the direction of the length of the slit is in J 
the direction in which the sonorous vibration is traveling 
through the air. 

The curve on cdl obtained as follows : I drew on ti 
line a b the six sinusoids, having their lengths aa 1 : 2 : 
4:5:6. Another line, c d, was drawn below and pai 
to a h, and then 300 equidistant lines, perpendicular to a 
were drawn through the curves on « b and extended h 
the line crf._ On ea;:h of these vertical lines I got t 
algebraic sum (calling the distances above ah -k- and those 
below erf—) of the distances of the curves above or below 
cd, and then transferred this sum to the corresponding 
vertical line passing through c d. Through the points thus 
found, above and below c(?, I drew the curve which y 
see on c d. 

Experiment 110. — This curious compound sonoroot 
motion ia best exhibited aa follows : On a piece of card 
board draw a circle, and in one quadrant of this circle^ 
draw 500 equidistant radii. Make the length of these 1 
radii vary with the corresponding diatancea of the curve 
(Fig. 49) above and below the line c d. Join the ends of 
these radii with a curve. By repeating this curve four 
times on the cardboard you will have made the curve con- 
tinuous, as ia shown in Fig. 50. Now cut this curved fig- 
ure out of the cardboard, and thus form a templet. Place I 
this, centred, on a glass disk of a foot in diameter, cov- 
ered with opaque black varnish. With the separated ' 
points of a pair of spring dividers scribe around the edge 1 
of the templet, and thus remove the varnish in a sinuoua J 
b.ind, as shown in Fig, 50. 
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Tlie glass disk is now mounted on the rotator, and 
placed between the heliostat and a plano-coiiTex lens, as 
shown on page 79 in our book on " Light " of this series. 
A magnified image of that portion of the curve which is in 
front of the hehoatat ia thus obtained on a screen. A 
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by the combineil pcndular vibrations of the first 
monies of a musical note. 

On slowly rotating the disk one can readily follow 
coiDpouDd vibratory motion of the spot of light on 
screen. On a. rapid revolution of the disk the spot 
pears lengthened into a luminous band, but this band 
not equally illuminated. It has six distinct bright spotc 
in it, beautifully showing the ats bends in the curve 
the disk. 

Experiment 111. — The student, liowever, need 
go to the expense of buying the glass disk. He is al 
no doubt, to copy on a cardboard the curve, about three 
times as large as Fig. 60, and then, turning it on the ro- 
tator before a slit in a card, he may study at his leisure 
thia curious motion. He can even get this motion directly 
from the figure in his book by sticking a pin in the cen- 
tre of Fig. 50, and about this revolving a card with a 
fine alit in it. 
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EXPERIMEKTS BY WOICH COMPOUND SOtTNDS ARE A* 
LTZED BY VlEWran IN A ROTATING MIRROR THE 
BRATIONS OF kSsIG'S MASOMETHIC FLAMES. 

Take a piece of pine board, A, Fig. 51, 1 Inch (25 mil- 
limetres) thick, IJ inch (38 millimetres) wide, and inches 
(23.8 centimetres) long. One inch from its top bore with 
an inch centi-c-bit a shallow hole i inch deep. Bore a like 
shallow hole in the block B, which is J inch thick, 1| inch 
wide, and 3 inches (51 millimetres) long. Place a J-inch 
centre-bit in the centre of the shallow hole in A and bore 
with it a hole through the wood. Into thia fit a glass or 
metal tube, as shown at -E'. Bore a ^inch (5 millimetres) 
hole obliquely into the shallow hole in JJ, and ini 
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at this mark, Tlieii heat a place on the tube in a flamfljj 
and here bend it into a right angle, as bIiowo at D, Fig 
61. Now fit this tube into the hole just made, as show; 
at D. These tabes may be firmly and tightly fitted hm 
wrapping their ends with paper coated with glue befoi 
they are forced into their holes. 

Get a small piece of the thinnest eheet rubber you c 
find, or a piece of thin linen paper, and, having rubbed 
glue on the board A around the shallow hole, stretch t 
thin rubber, or paper, over this hole and glue it there 
Then rub glue on the block S, and place the BhalloW 
hole m this block directly over the shallow hole i 
and fasten jB to ^ by wTapping twine around these blockE 
Thus you will have made a little box divided into two com 
partments by a partition of thin rubber. Fasten the rod ^ 
to the side of a small board, so fhat it may stand upright^ 

Attach a piece of large-sized rubber tube to the glass i 
tube £!, and into the other end of the tube stick a cone, 
made by rolling up a piece of cardboard so as to form a 
cone 8 inches long and with a mouth 2 inches (.51 milli-_, 
metres) in diameter. 

Now get a piece of wood 1 foot long, 4 in 
wide, and ^ inch thick. Out of this cut the equal 
with the two rods projecting from it, as shown 
M. The lower of these rods is short, the one above ti 
square is long. Cut the end of the shorter rod to a blui 
point, and with this point make a very shallow pit i 
piece of flat wood IT for the rod and square to twirl i 
Glue the piece of wood _fl!"on the end of a brick, Zi. 
two pieces of thin silvered glass, each 4 inches square, 
and, placing one on each side of the square M, fasten them 
there by winding twine around the top and bottom borders 
of the mirrors. 
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ExPEEUtENT 112. — Through a rubber tube lead gaa to 
C. It will go into the left-hand partition of the bos and 
will come out at F, where you will light it. Now place 
the mirror-rod in the shallow pit in K, and hold the mirror 
upright BO that you may see the flame i^ reflected from its 
centre. 

Hold the rod upright and twii-1 it slowly between the 
thnmb and forefinger, which should point downward and 
not horizontally, aa shown in the figure. The flame appears 
in the mirror drawn out into a band of light with a smooth 
top-border. While twirling the mirror put the cone to 
your mouth and sing into it. The sonorous vibrations 
enter the side A of the box, and, striking on the thin rub- 
ber, force this in and out. When it goea in, a puff of gas 
is driven out of the other partition, _B, of the box, and the 
flame J^ jumps up. When the sheet of rubber vibrates 
outward, it sucks the gas into the bos S, and the flame F 
jumps down. Therefore, on singing into the funnel, you 
will see in the mirror the smooth top-border of the lumi- 
nous band broken up into little tongues or teeth of flame, 
each tooth standing for one vibration of the voice on the 
rubber partition. 

Place a lamp-chimney around the flame, should the 
wind from the twirling mirror agitate it, and be careful 
not to have the flame too high. 

ExPEKrMENT llS.^Another way of showing the vi- 
e ia to bitrn the jet of gas at the end 
a rubber tube attached 
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tins experiment, you will be obliged to have a tube will 
a larger opening than that at K 

This instrument will afford you many an hour of ia*3 
struction and amusement. We have only space to shoirJ 
you a few experiments. Others will suggest themselrMi 
whenever you use it. 

Experiment 114. — Sing into the funnel the sound ( 
oo as in pool. After a few trials you will get a pure em 
pie sound, and the flame will appear as in Fig. &2. Som 
voices get this figure more readily by singing E. 

ExPEEiMKNT 115. — Twirling the mirror with the same 
velocity, gradually lower the pitch of the oo sound till 
your voice falls to its lower octave, when the flame will 
appear as in Fig. 53, with half the number of teeth in Fi^ ■ 
52, because the lower octave of a sound is given by h 
the number of vibrations, 

ExrEKiMENT IIG. — Sing tlie vowel sound o on the not 




and you will see Fig, 54 in the mirror. This evidently ufrl 
not the figure that would have been made by a timpluM 
vibration. It shows that this o sound is compound, i 
formed of two simple sounds, one the octave of the othi 
Tlie larger teeth are made by every alternate vibratin 
of the higher simple sound acting with a vibration of t 
lower, and thus making the flame jump higher by th^ 
combined action on the membrane. 

E.XPERIMENT 117, — Fig. 55 appears on the mirror win 
we sing the English vowel a on the note f, 

ExpBEiMEST 118. — Fig. 58 appears on the miiTor whet 
we sing the English vowel a on the note c. 



EKamine attentively Fig. 55. This shows that the ^| 
English vowel a sung on f is made np of two combined 
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of greater frequency is the 3d harmonic of tlie BlowerJ 
As the Blower vibration, making tlie long tongues of flam(w^ 
is f, the higher must ha c' of the second octave above i 
Each third vibration of this higher harmonic coincidfll 
with each vibration of f ; hence each third tongue of flam^ 
is higher than the others. 

ExPEHiMENT 119. — In like manner the student i 
analyze Fig. 56 into its simple sonorous elenieots. Thel 
he should, with the vibrating flame, examine the pecnliai 
ties of the various voices of hia friends, and make i 
and accurate drawings of the flames corresponding tel 
them, BO that he may analyze them at hia leisure. 

ExpEEiMEST 130, — Blow your toy trumpet into thfti 
paper cone gently, and then strongly, and observe t 
the sound given by the trumpet ia a complex on 
if you cannot get a flame somewhat like the trumpet givfli 
by singing ah, through your nose, into the cone. 

The student will soon find that different persona, in 
singing the same note, as nearly alike as they can, will pre 
duce flames of very different forms. ITiis ia because t! 
voices differ in the number and relative intensities of thef 
simple sounds which form them. 

Another cause of the different f onns of flame obtained 1 
by different experimenters is due to the fa<rf. that they haTe.l 
used diflferent lengths of tube leading from the cone to the I 
membrane. 

Experiment 121, — The fact can readily be prov« 
by singing the same compound sound through differei 
lengths of tube leading from the cone G to the membraiU 
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TEHQUEJI'S EXrERIMENT, IN WmCH KONIG'S FLAME IS USED 
INSTEAD OF THE EAR (AS IN EXPERIMESTS 68, 69, AND JO), 
AND THUS THE MOTIOKS OF A VIBRATING DISK ARE 
MADE VISIBLE. 

The method of analyzing the motionB of a vibrating 
plate (as described in Experiments 08, 69, and 70), with 
the paper cone and tube applied to the ear, which has 
been used by us for a long time, has quite recently been 
adapted to M. Kiinig'a flame by Professor Terquem, of 
Lille, who has thus made these motions visible to the 
student, and has given us a channing experiment. 

E.'tPEBiMENT 122. — If the rubber tube used in con- 
nection with the cone in Experimenta 68, 69, and 70, is 
attached to the tube .^ of Fig. 51, instead of being placed 
in the ear, then KOnig's flame will remain at rest when the 
cone is in position No. 1 of Experiment 68, or in position 
Ko. 3 of Experiment 70. In these positions of the cone 
you fonnd that no sound was heard. But, when the 
mouth of the cone is placed in position No. 2 of Experi- 
ment 69, the flame becomes deeply serrated ; and yon 
found in Experiment 69 that in this position an intense 
sound was heard. 
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CHAPTER XVra. 

ON HOW WE SPEAK, AND ON THE TALKING MACHINES 

OF FABER AND EDISON. 

HOW WE SPEAK. 

The little musical instrument with which we sing and 
speak is formed of two flexible membranes stretched side 
by side across a short tubular box placed on the top of the 
windpipe. This box is made of plates of cartilage, mov- 
able on each other, and bound together with muscles and 
membranes. 

The top of the windpipe is formed of a large ring of 
cartilage, called the cricoid (ring-shaped) cartilage. Joint- 
ed to this is a broad plate of gristle, called the thyroid 
(shield-shaped) cartilage. This cartilage is bent into the 
shape of a V. The legs of this V straddle the cricoid 
and are jointed to its outer sides. The peak of the V 
stands up and points toward the front of your throat. 
You can feel it, as it is the " Adam's apple." On the back 
of the upper edge of the cricoid ring are jointed two 
small pointed cartilages, known as the arytenoid (funnel- 
shaped) cartilages. Stretching from these to the inner 
sides of the legs of the V of the thyroid are two mem- 
branes, one to each leg. These are the vocal chords. 

When the point of the thyroid is not pulled down, 
these membranes are lax, and the breath from the wind- 
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But when the peak of the thyroid is puUed dovn by 
its muscles the vocal cords are stretched. At the same 
time the arytenoid cartilages move nearer each other, and 
the thin, sharply cut edges of the vocal chorda are brought 
parallel and qaito close to each other, as is shown in ^ of 
Fig. 57, If the air is now forced through this narrow 
slit (called the glotttti), the vocil chonls vibrate just like 
the tongue in our toy trnrapet, or like the reed in any 
reed-pipe. A puff of air passes between them ; they sep- 
arate ; immediately afterward they come close together 
and the current of air is stopped. They again open, 
another puff goes into the cavity of the mouth, and then 
they close together again. Thus the glottis opens and 
closes with a frequency depending on the degree of stretch 
on the vocal chorda. 
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Our experunontB with KBnig's flame have shown how 
composite are the sounds of the human voice. The qualit] 
of a voice depends on the numher and relative intensitLen] 
of the simple eouada which build it up. 

Speech is voice modified and modulated by the n 
ments of the parts of the cavity of the month, of 1 
tongue and lips. 

The oral cavity is made larger or smaller, longer or] 
shorter, and thus, resounding to some lower or higher h 
monic of the voice, makes the others feebly heard. 

ExPEBiMEyx 123.— If yon form your speaking org! 
to say o, and then take your vibrating A-fork and hold $ 
before your lips, you will hear the cavity of the mouth r 
sounding to this sound. On changing the vocal organs ti 
say c the resonance ceases. 

All the vowel sounds are formed by a steady voioj 
modified by the resonance of the different sizes and shap( 
given to the oral cavity. 

The consonants are made by obstructions placed at tl 
beginning or end of the oral sounds, by the movements q 
the tongue and lips ; but, as this is a book of experimental 
I leave you to inform yourself by experiments as to thea 
matters. 



ESPERIMEKTS IN WHICH A TOT TKCMPET TALKS AND i 
SPEAKING MACHINE IS MADE. 

EsPKBiMENT 124, — Sing afi, and while doing b*' 
quickly open and shut your lips twice. These two sud- 
den obstructions to the sound have made yon say m 
If you will observe attentively the motion of your n 

you will see that for the last sylb — ■" 
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lyour mouth wider and keep it open longer than for the 

[first syllable. 

ExPERiMEXT 125. — Thk is all we have to know to 

f jpake our toy trumpet talk You already have seen that 
its soundi, like those of the human voice, are made hy 
puffs of air These pass the reed e> ery time it goes abo\ e 
or below the oblong hole in the plate m which it vibrates 

[ Your experiments with Kooig's flame have told yon that 

I the sounds of the voice and trumpet are similar — that 

F both are highly composite 
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Let, then, the vibrating reed in the trumpet stand for 
your vocal chords. To get a resonant cavity like the mouth, 
make one between your two hands, as shown in A of Fig. 
58. The funnel of the trumpet is placed inside this cavity, 
with the tube coming out in the crotch between the thumb 
and forefinger. The lips we will form of the fingers of 
3 hand. Uy raising these together, more or less, from 
ican make a larger or smaller open- 
lUie palms of the hands, and 
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Now blow into the trumpet as though you wei-e spea] 
ing mama into it, so that you may make it sound twio' 
each sound lasting just as long as the sounds in mEk a 
ma. While making the first sound, raise the fingers i 
high as is shown in A; while making the second, i 
them as high as is shown in B The trumpet talka a 
says mama quite plainly 

ExPEBiME"iT 126 — Let us make a talking i 
Get an orange with a thick skin and cut it in halveii 
With a sharp dinner knife cut and surape out its soft i 
side. You have thus made two hemihjihencal cups. 
a small semicircle out of the edge of each cup. 
these over each other, and you haTc a hole for the txUbi 
of the trumpet to go out of the orange Now sew lis 
two cups together, escept a length directly opposite t 
trumpet, for here are the lijis A peanut makes a f 
enough nose for a baby, and black beins ni'ike "perfects 
lovely " eyes. Take the baby's cap and place it on t" 
orange, and try if you can make it say 
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These simple experiments show tho principles followed 
in the construction of the celebrated talking machine of 
Fahcr of Vienna. A vibrating ivory reed, of variable 
pitch, forms its vocal chorda. There ia an oral cavity 
whoso size and shape can be rapidly changed by depresB-'J 
iiig the keys on a key-hoard. Rubber tongue and lips 
make the consonants. A little windmill turning 
throat rolls the r, and a tube is attached to its nose 
when it speaks French. This is the anatomy of this really 
wonderful piece of mechanism. 

EDISON'S TALKING PHONOGRAPH. 

From the above description it is seen that Fabw 
worked at the source of articulate sounds, and built up 
an artificial organ of speech, whose parts, as nearly as 



I 



I 




possible, perform the same functions as corresponding or- 
gans in our vocal apparatus. Faber attacked the problem 
on its physiological side. Quite differently worked Mr. 
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EdiaoQ. lie attacked the problem, not at the eource oi} 
origin of the vibrationa which make articulate speech, 
but, considering the vibrations as ab-eady made, it matters 
not how, he makes these vibrations impress themselves on 
a sheet of metallic foil, and then reproduces from these 
impressions the sonorous vibrations which made them. 

Faber solved the problem of making a machine speak 
by obtaining the mechanical causes of the vibratioDBj 
making voice and speech ; Edison solved it by obt 
ing the mechanical effeote of these vibrations. Faher 
produced the movements of our vocal organs ; Edison re- 
produced the m.otion8 which the drnm-skin of the ear 
has when this organ is acted on by the vibrations caused 
by the movements of the vocal organs. 

Figs. 60 and 61 will render intelligible the construc- 
tion of Mr. Edison's machine. A cylinder, F, turns on 
an axle which passes throngh the two standards A. and 
B. On one end of this axle is the crank D; on the 
other, the heavy fly-wheel E. The portion of this axle 
to the light of the cylinder has a screw-thread cut on 
it which, working in a nut in A, causes the cylinder to 
move laterally when the crank is turned. On the sur- 
face of tho cylinder is scored the same thread as on its 
axle. At A (shown in ^ scale in Fig. 01) is a plate of 'j 
iron about -^^ inch thick. This plate can he moved 
toward and from the cylinder by pushing in or pulling: 
out the lever JI G, which turns in a horizontal plant 
around the pin T. 

Tho under surface of this thin iron plate (A, Fig, 61] 
presses against short pieces of rubber tubing, X and 
which lie between the plate and a spring attached to 
The end of this spring carries a rounded steel point, P^ 
which, when brought up to the cylinder by the motion of 



tioDB^^H 
itainl^^^l 
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the handle H, enters slightly between the threads scored 
on the cylinder C The distance of this point, P, from 
the cylinder is regulated by a eet-screw, S, against which 
abuts the lever H Q. Over the iron plate A is a disk of 




viikanite, B B, with a hole in its centre. The under 
side of this dii^k nearly touches the plato A. Its upper 
surface is cut into a shallow, funnel-shaped cavity lead- 
ing to the opening in its centre. 



1T2 
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To openle tliis nucbinc ve fir&t neatlj coat the cylin- 
der Kith ft sheet of fml ; then ire briag the point I* to 
bear against this f<Hl, »o that, on toniiDg the crlinder, it 
iDakes a depressed line or fonoir where the foil coTCrs 
the apace betveen the threads cut on the enrface of the ■ 
cylinder. The month is now placed close to the (^>ai-J 
ing in the valcanite disk J? S, and t/ie metai plate igA 
talked to, while the cj'linder is rerolved with a tuiifona- j 

'llie thin iron plate A vibrates to the voice, and UmJ 
point P indents the foil, impressing in it the varying nam- 1 
bers, amplitadeH, and durations of these vibrations. U the | 
vibrations given to the plate A are those of simple sonnda, 
then they are of a uniform regular character, and the 
point P iudonta regular undulating depreesions in the foil. 
If the vibrations are those causing complex and irregular 
Bounds (like those of the voice in speaking), then simi- 
larly the dcpreaaiona made in the foil are complex (like 
the curve of Fig. 40) and irregular. Thus the yielding 
and inelastic foil receives and retains the mechanical im- 
pressions of thcHO vibrations with all of their minute and 
subtile characteristics. 

Our experiment No. 121 has, however, taught us that 
thp forma of these impressions will change with every 
ehnnge of distance of the place of origin of the com- 
pound Boutid from the vibrating plate A, even when at 
ihi'Mc various distances the compound sonorous vibrations 
fall on Hut plate with precisely the s.ime intensity. Ilence 
the f iililily of attempting to rmul sound- writings. 

The pcnnauent impressions of the vibrations of the 
voioe aro now mode. It remains to show how tlie opera- 
lion juat described may be reversed, and thus to obtain 
from iAmc imj>rfjisifm9 the nMat vibrations tehich made 
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them. Nothing is simpler. The plate A^ with its point P, 
is moved away from the cylinder by pulling toward you 
the lever H G, Then the motion of the cylinder is re- 
versed till you have brought opposite to the point P the 
beginning of the series of impressions which it has made 
on the foil. Now bring the point up to the cylinder; 
place against the vulcanite plate J9 J9 a large cone of 
paper or of tin to reenf orce the sounds, and then steadily 
'turn the crank 2>. The elevations and depressions which 
have been made by the point P now pass under this 
point, and in doing so they cause it and the thin iron 
plate to make over again the precise vibrations which 
animated them when they made these impressions under 
the action of the voice. The consequence of this is, 
that the iron plate gives out the vibrations which pre- 
viously fell upon it, and it talks hack to you what you 
said to it. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ON HARMONY AND DISCORD. A SHORT EXPLANA- 
TION OF WHY SOME NOTES, WHEN SOUNDED TO- 
GETHER, CAUSE AGREEABLE AND OTHERS DISA- 
GREEABLE SENSATIONS. 

If, toward sunset, you walk on the shady side of a 
picket-fence, flashes of light will enter your eye every time 
you come to an opening between the pales. These flashes, 
coming slowly one after the other, cause a very disagree- 
able sensation in the eye. Similarly, if flashes or pulses 
of sound enter the ear, they cause a disagreeable sensa- 
tion. Such pulses enter the ear when we listen to two 
sounding organ-pipes, two forks, or two wires on the so- 
nometer which are slightly out of tune with each other. 
As you already know {see Experiment 71), these flashes 
or pulses of sound are called beats. You also know that 
the number of these beats made in a second is equal to 
the difference in the numbers of vibrations made in one 
second by the two sounding bodies. Thus, if one sound- 
ing body makes 500 and the other 507 vibrations in a 
second, then 7 beats per second will be heard. 

Experiment 127. — With your toy trumpet and the 
disk used in Rood's experiment in the reflection of sound. 
Fig. 42, you can make an excellent experiment, showing 
tlio effects of beats on your ear. Sound the trumpet. " 



gradually increase tlie ve'ocity of the turning dislt. 
firat the beats of sound bo caused may be separately d 
tinguiahed by the ear, and, though not pleasant i 
effect, yet they can be endured. As the frequency of tl 
buats increases, the barshuesa of the sensation becomesfl 
greater and greater, until the effect on the ear becomerif 
actually painful. 

But, if the flashes of light or beata of sound succeed 
one another so rapidly that the senaation of one flaah or 
beat remains till the nest arrives, you will have continu- 
ous sensations that are not nnpleasaat. In other worda^J 
continuous sensations are pleasant, but discontinuous orfl 
broken sensations are disagreeable. 1 

If two sonorous vibrations reach the car together and 
make a disagreeable sensation, then we may be sure that 
the difference in the numbers of their vibrations gives a 
number of beats per second which do not follow one s 
other with sufficient rapidity to blend into a smooth, n 
broken sensation. In other words, these beats are so few 
in a second that the sensation of one disappears before the« 
next arrives, and so discord is the sensation ; but, if thepM 
frequency of the beats be siifficiontly increased, the sensa-l 
tion of one remains till the next arrives, and the S' 
is continuous, and we aay that the two sounds are i 
harinoni/. 

Therefore it at once appears that, if we only can findjj 
out the number of beats required in a second to I 
sounds from different parts of the musical scale, v 
be able to state beforehand what notes when Bounded! 
together will make harmony and what notes will makel 
disc ^^ 

'mcnts I have found the number ( 
bep. o sounds must make to be in fa 
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i shaUl 
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monj. In the following table a few of the resnlts of 
my experiments are given : 



N 


T 


B 


J> 


c 


64 


16 


^ = .0625 sec. 


c 


128 


26 


^ = .0884 « 


c 


256 


47 


tV = .(>212 " 


g' 


384 


60 


^ = .0166 " 


c" 


612 


78 


T?r = .0128 " 


e" 


640 


90 


A = .0111 " 
t47 = .0091 " 


g" 


768 


109 


c" 


1024 


135 


t1t = .0074 " 



Column N gives the names of the notes given by the 
vibrations per second in Column V. The e' in this series is 
that used by physicists generally, andj^ves 256 vibrations. 
In Column B is given the smallest number of beats per 
second which the corresponding sound must make with 
another in order that the two may be in harmony, or, 
as it is generally stated, may make with the other the 
yiearest consonant interval. If 47 beats per second of c', 
for example, blend, then the sensation of each of these 
beats remains on the ear ^ of a second. In Column D 
are given these durations in fractions of a second. As 
these fractions are the lengths of time that the sensation 
of sound lingers in the ear after the vibrations of the 
air near the drum-skin of the ear have ceased, they are 
very properly called the durations of the residual sono- 
rous sensations. 

You observe in the table that this duration becomes 
shorter as the pitch of the sound rises. Thus, while the 
residual sensation of C is ^ of a second, that of c'" is 

" 9t US use the knowledge thus acquired by making it 
in a few calculations and experiments. The table 




a tbat if c' is sounded with a note which makes with 
it 47 beats in a second, then these beats will fnse into one 
smooth, continuous sensation, and the notes must be in 
harmony. What is this note ? It is found in tliis man- 
ner : c' is made by 256 yibrations per second, and the 
note which will make just 47 beats with it in a second 
must make 256 + 47 or 303 vibrations in a second. This 
number of vibrations makes a sound a little lower in pitch 
than l)e'. This is the minor third of c'. 

EsrEErifEST 138. — Now let one sing c' while another 
sings be', and you will find that these sounds form an in- 
terval which is just within the range of harmony. 

ExpEEiMENT 139. — Sing c' and e', then c' and g', and 
you will have yet more pleasant and smooth sensations. 

Experiment 130. — But if one sings c' while another 
sings d' you have decided discord, an unpleasant rasping 
sensation in the ears. The reason of this ia at once ap- 
parent : c' makes 256 while d' makes 288 vibrations in a 
second, and 288 less 256 gives 32 as the number of beats 
made in a second ; but the table shows that 47 are needed 
in a second so that they may follow each other quick 
enough to blend. 

Making similar calculations throughout five octaves, 
we have found the nearest consonant intervals for the c of 
each octave from C to c". These are here given. It will 
he observed that this interval contracts as we ascend the 
musical scale — a fact which bas been well established. 



Thoni 



internal of C i! 



la major thirij. 
in'iDOr third, 
minor tliirit. leas }^ 

• a 

eocond. 
second, leas J^ 
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Our experiments in sound have led us into music. We 
find that fundamental facts and laws of harmony may be 
explained by physiological laws — ^by rules according to 
which our sensations act. Music is the sequence and con- 
course of sounds made in obedience to these laws. The 
explanation of many of these may be beyond our power ; 
for the connection existing between aesthetic and moral 
feelings and sensations which cause them remains be- 
hind a veil. But it may be imagined that distant ages 
may bring forth man so highly organized that he may 
find his pleasure and pastime in 

*' Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony." 



THE END, 



List of Apparatus used in the Experiments on Light 
and Sound, vMh the prices, as supplied by Samuel 
Eawhridge, successor to Oeorge Wale ^ Co., Eo^ 
hohen, Jfew Jersey^. 

LIGHT. 

Heliostat |6 00 

Water-lantern 6 00 

Glass tube 05 

Pulse-mirror ^ 06 

Square bottle for refraction 16 

Plano-convex lens 76 

Small double-convex lens 50 

Flask for condenser of solar microscope 75 

Glass cylinder for experiment of the illuminated jet — ^to be used 
with plano-convex lens in place of the large flask shown in 

Fig. 23 1 60 

Glass prism 60 

Top 10 

Cake of vermilion paint 16 

Cake of emerald green paint 15 

Nuremberg violet, in powder, to be used with gum-water 16 

Two small slips of clear glass 06 



|14 86 

SOUND. 

1. Heliostat, \ 

2. Water-lantern, >• the same as under " Light." 

2. Plano-convex lens, ) 

3. Return-ball and fine wire % 06 

13. Blackburn's double pendulum 2 50 

8. Slips of wood and board 26 

9. Pair of pine rods, for vibrating 26 

17. Boxes, to be half filled with sand, for supports 1 00 

17. Two pine rods, with mirrors 80 

76. One C-fork 75 

96. Two A-forks, mounted on resonant boxes 2 60 
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42. Disk for foot of fork $ 10 

25. Wooden elide and block for fork 25 

27. Braas difik for Chladni'fl fignres 1 00 

32. Tinflote 15 

33. Kandt'g experiment with whistle and tube containing silica... 30 

34. Glass tube, 3 feet long, } inch in diameter 10 

40. Lorers' telephone. . . . ; 25 

64. Two resonant bottles with glass plates. 15 

47. Organ pipe A 75 

54. Geyer's sensitive-flame 1 00 

65. Wooden railway and seven glass marbles 1 50 

67. Long brass spring-cord and resonant^box 1 60 

68. Rotator, with four disks, viz., siren, Crova*8, Rood's, and 

Mayer's 4 60 

77. Punch for cutting holes in siren disks 60 

78. Tin trumpet 05 

81. Resonant glass tube, 1 foot long, f inch in diameter 05 

100. Slinging whistle and 3 feet of large tube 60 

88. Sonometer 2 50 

88. Violin-bow 60 

1 12. Eonig^s vibrating flame 2 50 

16. Twelve plates of glass, each 6 inches square 60 

16. Bottle of varnish 15 

18. Sand .• 10 

46. Six ehccts of linen paper 05 

71. Wax, 2 ounces 10 

88. Rosin, 2 ounces 10 

25. Cnmphor, 2 ounces 10 

81. Lycopodium, 2 ounces 10 

83. Silica powder, in 1-ounco bottle 25 

25. Copper-foil 06 

9. Camors-hair pencil 06 

24. Tin-foil 10 

|27 60 

The numbers prefixed to the above list refer to similarly numbered 
exporimonts in *' Sound " in which those articles arc used. 
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From the New York Evening Post. 
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From the A merican Journal 0/ Science and A rts. 

** The experiments are for the most part new, and have the merit of combining pre- 
cision in the methods with extreme simplicity and elegance of design. The aim of the 
authors has been to make their readers * experimenters, strict reasoners, and exact ob- 
servers,' and for the attainment of this end the book is admirably adapted. Its value 
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From the Boston Globe. 
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PSYOHOMETBT. By Fbahcis Galt™, F.R.S. 
THE LAWS OF VOLCANIC ACTION. By J. W. Judd, F. R. S. 
THE EMBRYONIC PHASES OP ANIMAL LIFE. By Pio£ F. N, 

I to the SlLidy of Zoolosy- By T. H. Hmc. 



ATOUS AND THE ATOMIC THEORY. By Prof, 
ANIMAL INTELLIQENCB. By r.EOfir.a J. Romann 
A MANTTAI. OF CHYPTOOAMIC BOTANY. 
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FOBKS OF LIFE AND OTHER COSIQCAL CONDITIONS. B* 
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ELEMENTARY WORKS ON MECHANICAL AND 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

FORIONQ A. SEEIB8 OF 

TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE 



ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF 



ABTISAM AND STDDEFTS IN FDBUC AND SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 



Fully illustrated ; size, 16mo. 



VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED: 



The Elements df Mechanism, By Profes- 
sor T. M. GooDSYE, M. A. Cloth, $1.50. 

Metals: Their Properties and Treatment 
By Professor G. L. Bloxam. Cloth, 
91.50. 

Introdttction to the Stttdy cf Inorqanic 
Chemistry. By "W. A. Millbs, M. D., 
D. C. L., LL. D. Cloth, $1.60. 

Theory of Heat. By Professor J. C. 
Maxwbll, M. a., LL. D. Cloth, $1.50. 

Ths Strength of Materials and Struc- 
tures, By J. Andeksox, C. £ , LL. D., 
F.R.8.E. Cloth, $1.50. 

Electricity and Maonetism. By Profes- 
sor F. Jknkin, F. E. SS. L. a E,, M- 
LC.E. Cloth, $1.50. 

Worjuthop AppUances^ including Machine- 
Tools used by Engineers. By C. P. B. 
Shelley, C. E. Cloth, $1.50. 

Prindj^ of Mechanics. By Professor T. 
M. GooDEVB, M.A. Cloth, $1.50. 



Introduction to the Study of Organic 
Chemistry, By Professor H. E. Arm- 
BTBOMe, Ph. D., F. C. S. Cloth, $1 j50. 

QluaUtative Chemical Analysis and 
Laboratory Practice. By Professor 
T. £. Thokpb, Ph. D., F. B. S.E., and 
M. M. P. MuiK, F. K. 8. E. Cloth, $1.50. 

Telegraphy, By W. H. Pbeece, C. E., 
and cl . SiYEWsiOHT, M. A. Cloth, $ 1 .50. 

Eailway Appliances, By J. W. Bakst, 
C.E. Cloth, $1.50. 

7%« Art of Electro-Metallurgy. By G. 
GoKE, LL. D., F. B. 3. Cloth, $2.50. 

Inirodttction to the Study cf Chemical 
PhUosovky, _By_W. A. TiLDEN, D. 8c. 
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Cloth, $1.50. 

The Elements of Machine Design. By 
Professor W. C. Unwin, C. E. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Treatise on Photography. By Captain 
W. De "WrvELESLiE Abmey, F. li. 8. 
Cloth, $1.50. 



(Other volumes in preparation.) 

** This admhrable series of text-books is Inyalnable for the use for which it was origi- 
nally planned. Several of the authors are preeminent in their own specialty, and their 
works must have been of immense service to the numerous class of students for whom 
they are chiefly intended. Taking the series as a whole, it would be a difficult task to 
•ingle out another list of text-books on the same or collateral subjects in our language 
which ooold be compared with them, either in regard to quality and price, or that 
■4 10 well fitted for the instruction of engbieering students, or for students generally 
w poblio and science schools."— Xoncfon Examiner. 
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MECHftNlCAL ENGINEERING AND THE MECHANICAL ARTS. 

uxuatnATBD DT 6,000 bnothvingb. 
Edited by PARK BENJAMIN, Ph. D, 



T. A. EDIBON, Ph. D. 
moHAKD H. BULL, C. E. 
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AppLMosa' Crm-DrMmKOV Applied MECHimcsof IBTBia a now work, 
and not a revisLon oF the former Diolioimry of Mechanics of 18B0. It 
aima to present the best aod latest American practice in tlie mechanical 
arts, and to compare the same witti that of other natioQR. It also exhibits 
the eitenC to which AmericaD inveatiOD and diBcOTer; have contributed 
to the world's progresa during the last quarter century. Its production 
is deemed timely in view of the cxistlDg popular interest in the labors of 
the mechanic and inventor which has been awaltened bj the groat Inter, 
tiationai E^ipositions of the last decade, and b; the wonderful discorerica 
made by American inventors duting the past three years. 

The CoNmiBtTOBS whose nauies are given above number many of tha 
most eminent American mechanical experts and engmeers. Several of 
their contribuUons contain the results of original research and thought, 
never before published. Theu' efforts hove in all cbbcb tended to simplify 
the subjects treated, to avoid technicalities, and so to reader oil that is 
presented easily understood by the general reader as well as by the me- 
chanical student. Examples are appendeii Co all rules, explanations to 
all tables, and in such matters as the uses of tools and toanagcment of 
machines the instructions arc unusually minute and accurate. 
In lemi-montlily Futs, GO cents eaish. 
BubacriplloDB received aa\y for tbe cnilro work of Twenty-Four Parte. 
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PEIMERS 



IN SCIENCE, HISTORY and LITERATURE. 



ISmo* Flexible eloth, 4S cents each. 



L — ^Edited by Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and Balfoub Stewart. 



Chemistry H. B. Bosooe. 

Physics Balfour Stbwabt. 

Physical Geography, A. Oeikie. 

Geology A. Oeikie. 

Physiology M. Fostbb. 

Astronomy J. N, Lockyeb. 



SCIEJfCE PRIMERS. 

Botany J. D. Uookbb. 

Logic W. S. Jeyons. 

Inventional Creometry, W. Q. 
Spenoeb. 

Pianoforte Fbankun Tati.ob. 

Political Economy, W.S.Jbvokb. 



IL — ^Edited by J. R. Green, M. A., Examiner in the School of Modem 

History at Oxford. 

HISTORY PRIMERS. 



Greece C. A. Fyppe. 

Rome M. Cbbiqhton. 

Europe B. A. Fbee^an. 



Old Greek Life...J. P. Mahapft. 
Roman Antiquities, A. S.WiLKiiro. 
Geography Geobqe Gboyb. 



m.— Edited by J. R. Green, M. A. 

LITERATURE PRIMERS. 



English Gramma r....B.MoBBiB. 
English Literature .... Stopford 
Brooke. 

Philology J. Peilb. 

Classical Geography M. P. 

TOZBB 



Shakespeare E. Dowdbn, 

Studies in Bryant J. Auibn. 

Greek Literature R. C. Jebb. 

English Grammar Exercises, 

R. Morris. 
Homer W. E. Gladstonb. 



(Others in Reparation.) 

The object of these primers is to conyey information in snch a manner as to 
make it both intelligible and interesting to very yonng pnpils, and so to dis- 
cipline their minds as to incline them to more systematic after-studies. They 
are not only an aid to the pupil, but to the teacher, lightening the task of each 
by an agreeable, easy, and natural method of instruction. In the Science Series 
some simple experiments baye been devised, leading up to the chief truths of 
each science. By this means the pupirs interest is excited, and the memoiy is 
impressed so as to retain without difficulty the facts brought under observation. 
The woodcuts which illustrate these primers serve the same purpose, embellish- 
ing and explaining the text at the same time. 

D. APPLETON &* CO., S49 & 55X Broadway, New York. 
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CHIEF MERITS. 
These ReaHen, vhUe aTDl{]lng extreniES and one-stded teudencLeB, comli' 
Inlo one hsrmODioas wliolo Ibe «ovenit rcsaUs deelrslile (o be atuiaed it 
BerCeeorschDolrMiditie-bookB. Theso include good pklurlslinuBlnilloii' 
nallon of ae word nnd phonic mpthoflB. careful ending, drill on tticpec 
bloalionB of Jflttera Ihal represent T( 

arranged fbr tbe papil's prepantlou by tilmeelf (eo thai he sball leani the great 
lesBOae of Belfhelp, eelf-de pendente, [he hBhit of appllcallon). exenlees that 
IB of cipreeaifra. cood literary laete, 
close criUcal power of thoaght, and ablUty to InterprBt llie entire meaning of Iha 
bngoase of olhurB. 

THE AUTHORS. 

The hiah ranV which Ihe anUiom liar, 
tbelrlongand sncceaBfal enperlence in pn 
fi)r tbe preparalion of teit-bookB that will 
em educative Ideas, In tho BChools of St. 
orthsmluiFe long presided, the Bnhjestof 
attention, and with rcBalle that have eBtsh 
eoporior elocntlonary dlBclpllne and aeco 
Berlea of readlpg-boolce hsnnoiilz 

tlon BTowlne ont of Iheir long ten la tiTo work, thejhavo carefully prepared theeo 
Tohimes In the belief that tho Bpeckl featnrcs ennmerated wlU & ~ ' 

ta pnicllcal teachcrfl every vhere- 

Of ProfeeBor BDlloy. InBtmctor of Elocution in Yale College, tt Is needleai 
Bpeah, for he le known Ihmughont 11; 



A SHORT HISTORY 



or 



Natural Science anl tlie Fropss of DiscoTerjf, 

FROM THE TIME OF THE GREEKS TO THE 

PRESENT DA K 

FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 

By ABABELLA B. fiUOELET. 



With ninstrations. I2nio Cloth, $2.00« 



**DnriDg vaxaj yean the anthor acted aa secretaiy to Sir Cbaries Lyell, and was 
brought in contact with many of the leading scientific men of the day, and felt Tery 
forcibly how many important focta and generaUzationa of science, which are of great 
yalae both in the formation of character and in giving -a true estimate of life and its 
conditions, are totally miknown to the m^rity of otiberwise well-educated persona^ 
This work has been written for this purpose, and it is not too much to say that it will 
effect its puri>ose."— j^rc^p^n Jfoi/. 

*'The volume is attractive as a book of anecdotes of men of science and their dis- 
coveries. Its remarkable features aire the sound judgment with which the true land- 
marks of scientific history are selected, the condseness of the information conveyed, 
and the interest with which the whole subject is nevertheless invested. Its style is 
strictly adapted to its avowed purpose of furnishing a text-book for the use of soiools 
and young persons.^^—- Xond^ DaiUy News. 

*^ Before we had read half-a-dozen pages of this book we laid it down with an ez- 

f>re8sion of admiration of the wonderful powers of the writer. And our opinion has 
ncreased in intensity as we have gone on, till we have come to the conclusion that it 
is a book worthy of l>eing ranked with Whewell^s * History of the Inductive Sciences * ; 
it is one which should be first placed in the hands of every one who proposes to become 
a student of natural science, and it would be well if it were adopted as a standard vol- 
ume in all our schools.^*— i\;>pu/ar Science JBeview, 

"A most admirable little volume. It is a classified riettmS of the chief discoveries 
in physical science. To the young student it is a book to open up new worlds with 
every chapter.'"— -(TrapAic. 

** We have nothing but praise for this interesting book. Miss Buckley has the rare 
ftujulty of being able to write for young peopled— London Spectator. 

"The book will bo a valuable aid in the study of the elements of natural science.^— 
Journal qf Education. 
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